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Arr. 1. 4 Voyage to the Demerary, containing a statistical Account 

_ of the Settlements there, and of those on-the Essequibo, the 
Berbice, and other contiguous Rivers. of Guyana... By Henry: 
Bolingbroke, Esq. of Norwich, Deputy Vendue-master at 
Surinam. 4te. pp. 4co. il. 7s. Boards, R. Phillips. 1807. 


AS long as the public will countenance the opinion that the. 


value of a work depends rather on the price which it 
draws from the pocket of a purchaser, than on the degree of 
labour, skili; and knowlege which have been émployed in its 
composition, and that the most ordinary talents cannot pro 
perly unfold themselves on the commonest subject within 


limits inferior to those of a magnificent quarto, it will be. 


altogether vain, and almost equally unjust, to exercise any 
great, severity against authors for that fashionable practice, 
which has passed under the name of book-making. It is 
highly proper that he, who has anything worth attention to 
communicate, should contribute his quota of information ta 
the general stock: but when his bookseller assures him that a. 
publication of moderate size attracts nd notice in the world, and 
that the humble pretensions of an octavo would argue a want 


of conscious merit in the writer of it, we cannot wonder that 


he should swell his volume to the bulk required, by the 
adscititious' aid of almost any materials that may present them- 
selves. Mr. Bolingbroke may therefore stand excused for ad- 
ding to the little which he’ had to tell us on the subject of the 
Demerary .settlements, the bulletin of his sea-sickness during 


the voyage, a large extract from Sir Walter Raleigh’s account 


of his adventures in e/ Dorado, and copious observations .in 


favour of that masterpiece of enlightened policy arid dis- 


interested humanity, the African slave-trade ! 


Mr. B. quitted England on a mercantile speculation in 
January 1¥799, and arrived in the Demerary river in seven 
weeks ; in the whole he appears to have spént about as many 
years in that and the neighbouring settlements, and among 
the Caribees. We shall present our readers with the first im- 
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pression received by him from the town of Stabroek, in his 
own language : : 


‘ Stabrock was to me quite a new sight. I recollected no English 
town which bore the least resemblance. It stands on the flat strand, 
and canals, where black and tawny children were plunging about like 
didappers, inclose the main street : while wooden houses, with colon- 
naded porticoes and balconies shaded by a projecting roof, are orderly 
arranged between spacious intervals in three parallel lines. They are 
seldém above.two story. high: they stand on low brick foundations, 
and are roofed with a red wood, which I took for mahogany. No 
where the glitter of a glass casement ; Venetian blinds. or jealousees 
as they are called by the inhabitants, close every window ; and the 
yooms project in all directions to catch the luxury of a thorough 
draft of air, so that the ground-plan of a dwelling 1s mestly in the 
shape of a cross. There are no trees in the streets as in Holland ; 
the town would have been pleasanter with this imitation of the old 
country ; but casks and bales lie about, as if every road wasa wharf, 
and numerous warehouses are intermingled with the dwellings. Even 
the public buildings are of wood. Blacks clad only with a blue pan- 
taloon, or with a mere towel of checking supported by a string about 
the loins, come to perform every office. Here and there a white 
man in a muslin shirt, and gingham trowsers is seen smoaking his 
segar, and giving directions from under an umbrella to his sable mes- 
sengers; or is led about in a phaeton drawn by ponies to superintend 
the shipping of lis goods. A nooneday sultriness and silence prevail : 
every motion is performed with such tranquillity for fear of kicking 
up a dust, that one would suppose the very labourers at work in a 
church during service.’ 


The subsequent additional extracts will convey a farther 
idea of the appearance of these plantations, and some notion 
both of the nature of the property and the manner in which 


it. is cultivated : 


‘ The Demerary river is two miles broad at its mouth, but- 
inland it does not exceed one mile and a half. Its bed runs up 
this width perfectly straight to Diamond point, which is about ten 
miles from Stabroek, where it takes a course more westward. ‘The 
iver affords an excellent harbour, and would, in fact, hold all the 
navy of Great Britain, but unfortunately the bar will not admit ves- - 
sels that draw more than eighteen feet. Ships lying heze are com: 
pletely sheltered from all squalls and tempestuous weather, nor do: 
hurricanes ever occur. ‘The water in the mid channel deepened ag: 
we proceeded from four to six fathoms. 

¢ The cultivation along the river is confined to sugar, coffee, and: 

lantains, with a small quantity of cocoa and rice. The latter was but 
recently introduced ; however, little doubt was entertained of its. be. 
ing made perfectly to answer the purpose of ‘the colony; and if the 
- cultivation was encouraged by government, it would soon rival that 
of South Carolina, being aided by a great similarity. of climate. The 


river affords picturesque but uniform scenery. Plantations regularly 
rim | range 
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ranged on either side—dwelling-houses built on the banks close to the 
water —other buildings scattered about in different directions, with- 
out respect to order—the wind, water, and cattle mills, on the sugar 
estates, with the /ogies, or barns, of three stories high, on the coffee 
ones—made a pretty contrast. Every plantation has a wharf, or 
landing-place, opposite the dwelling-house, and a canal, or trench, 
with sluices, which answer two purposes, to drain off the superfluous 
water on the estate, and to harbour boats, &c. while they are loading 
or discharging. 7 | 

‘ The plantations along the river, as well as in the other parts of 
the colonies, were eurveyed and laid out in grants, or allotments, of 
five hundred acres, by the Dutch West India Comparty. They are 
of an oblong form, the frontage being one hundred roads, and the 
depth seven hundred and fifty ; with a conditional grant of as much 
more behind the first, when two thirds of that should be cultivated. 
All the estates on the river are now entitled to this, and many of them 
have already carried their cultivation thirteen or fourteen hundred 
roods from the banks of the river in a straight line with the extended 
sidesof the front dam, or ditch, thrown up to prevent the water in spring 
tides from inundating the land. ‘Two side dams are likewise thrown 
up, and extend as far ‘as the cultivation, where they join a back dam : 
so that an estate is a complete island within itself, and dammed on all 
sides. Every plantation is therefore obliged to have a bridge on each 
side, to permit the traveller to cross these trenches and canals, in 
prosecution of his journey. Like public roads, these bridges are 
obliged to be kept in repair, and according to an act of the court of 
police, to be painted white, that they may be seen with more facility 
in a dark night. 

‘ The cultivation of sugar and coffee on the banks of the river 
has a pretty effect. Boats sailing up and down, and wind-mills at 
work, gave me a favourable idea of the industry of the inhabitants. 
The principal craft used in the river are punts, or flat-bottomed 
boats, about thirty fect long and eight wide, nearly square at both 
ends, which, from drawing little water, are well calculated for the 
trenches, or canals, of an estate. They are generally large enough 
to stow twenty hogsheads of sugar with facility, and may be com- 
pared to the lighters on the ‘Thames. In Stabroek there are people 
who let them out to discharge or load ships, at the moderate price of 
from twenty to thirty shillings per day.’ 


It is very gratifying to learn that great improvement has 
taken place in the productiveness of the plantations, as well as 
in the general enjoyment of life, since these possessions were 
ceded to the English ; whose enterprising industry the author 
is fond of contrasting with the plodding and systematic tardi- 
ness of their former proprietors. Speaking of their restora- 
tion to Holland at the peace of 1783, Mr. Bolingbroke says, 


‘ The national slowness of the Dutch was never so completely ve- 
tified as in the re-settlement of these colonies. They are planters of 
the old school, and nothing whatever can divert their attention from 
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the traditional manner in which they settle their estates. The sys 
tem which the English have introduced, insures as much cultivation 
in one year, as a Hollander would accomplish in four. The one 
dashes on and prepares a hundred acres to plant, while the other 1s 
content with twenty-five ; his greatest ambition is to make his estate 
look like a garden, while that of the Englishman is to get the greatest 
quantity of cotton under cultivation possible, as it has been found by 
the experience of a series of years, that the quantity, and not the 
quality, constitutes the prdfit of the crop. The labor which is saved 
by the English planters, is almost incalculable. Instead of cutting 
down every tree, and removing all the underwood, according to the 
pernicious example which was set them, they fired all the wood, ex- 
cept that part intended for provision grounds, in direct contradiction 
to the advice of their friendly though mistaken neighbours, who as- 
sured them the land would be totally ruined by such a procedure. 
The event proved it otherwise, as from being too luxuriant before, it 
was found to be improved ; the megass, or soil generated from putrid 
foliage, which is generally a foot thick, prevents the fire from pene~ 
trating too far so as to injure the land. 

‘ Messrs. B. and H. and Mynheer A. possess two estates on the 
west coast of Essequebo, four miles distant from each other, the for- 
mer have only cultivated their estate five years, while the latter has 
been twenty-five years in cultivating his; and the difference in the 
value of the last crop did not exceed five hundred pounds sterhiug. 

¢ There is a wonderful dissimilarity between the Ducth and English 
colonists. ‘They naturally both go out witha view of making money; 
but the one with an intention of ending his days abroad, and the 


other of returning to his native country, to live im ease and inde- 


pendence on the fruit of his industry. The first thing a Dutchman 
does, after he is in possession of an estate, 13 to build a splendid 
house: the next thing is to employ his negroes in making a hand- 
some garden; he then gets a pleasure boat, and four or five negrocs 
are immediately put in training for sailors; and lastly, his ambition 
must be gratificd by a curricle and pair of horses. Vhe only thing 
they agree in is good living. The pleasures of the table they both 
are determined to enjoy ; the one in a large splendid house, and the 


other in a cottage.’ 


Deeply impressed with the value which these large districts 
might derive from the immense capitals and persevering spirit 
of English planters, the author is very unwilling to admit the 
propriety of restoring our trans-atlantic captures, on the return 
of peace; and he appears anxious to extend cur attempts at con- 


quest and colonization, more widely than many persons will 
. deem consistent with the dictates of sound policy. At the same 


time, it must be confessed that he offers some strong reasons 
to shew that the capture of our enemy’s possessions will 
probably be found a wiser and more beneficial measure than 
their immediate emancipation, and the establishment of a 


precarious independence in them. We. presume, however, 
_ 3 | that 
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that our present rulers will be too conscientious to adopt his 
hints on this subject; since he considers religious liberty in 
the most unbounded extent to be absolutely essential to our 
success, and even recommends that the friendship of the 
Spaniards should be attracted by Irish catholics, who ought to 
be selected for the service. He points to the example of 
Paramaribo, as necessary in our colonies, and even highly 
advisable at home, though ‘an unlimited toleration prevails’ 
there of Jew, catholic, and all the denominations of protes- 
tantism. The consequence, however, of this extensive tolera- 
tion, which we contemplate with much satisfaction, 1s more 
inconsistent with some of his own views of the negroe cha- 
racter, than his recommendations are with the coronation oath; 

for it appears that, in Paramaribo, black men are actually re+ 


garded as rational and responsible creatures : 


* One of the most remarkable places of worship in this town is a 


negro-chapel. supported by six German: missionaries, called Hern- | 


hooters, or Moravians. They have translated the bible and a book 
of hymns into the talkee-talkee, or negro language, of which they 
have also composed a grammar. Service is performed on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, and three times on a Sunday. I went one even- 
ing—the place was clegantly lighted up. There is an organ, and the 
rites began by music. ‘T'wo lines of a hymn were read distinctly by 
the priest, which the whole congregation repeated immediately after 
in full chorus to a prepared tune; then two lines more; and so on 
tili the poem was finished. Next "followed lessons from. the bible; 
another hymn ; a prayer; a third hyma ; and finally a sermon, which 
terminated in some devotional ejaculation, during which all the people 
kneeled. The audience, which was very numerous and yery orderly, 
was dismissed by the organ’s sounding unaccompanied. These Mos 
ravians are the only religionists, who have made any progress in con- 
verting the negroes hereabouts. It is curious that the talkee-talkee, 
or patois of the blacks, though it includes many African words, 
should have for its basis the E nglish language, pared of inflections, 
and softened by a multitude of vowel terminations. That the mass . 
of creole population here on the continent, and under foreign sway, 
should still have been reared and taught beneath English masters and 
overseers, is no slight proof of the superior enterprize of gur colonists, 


and humanity of our slave drivers ’ 


The sketches here given of the state of society in Guyana 
would probably be useful to any person who contemplated a 
permanent resi de: ure in that scttlement :—a more generally in- 
teresting portion of the work is that which treats of the 
customs and manners that distinguish the neighbouring In- 
dians, The imagination cannot fail to be very strongly im-~ 
pressed with that most extraordinary solemnity, the feast of 


souls: - 
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¢ At a funeral, the relations and friends show their grief -for the 
deceased by getting drunk, singing, and crying: but of all ther 
instances of regard to their deceased friends, none 1s so striking ag 
what they call the feast of the dead, or the feast of souls. The day 
for this ceremony is appointed in the council of their chiefs, who give 
orders for every thing, which may enable them to celebrate it with 
pomp and magnificence. The riches of the ‘nation are exhausted on 
this occasion, and all their ingenuity displayed. The neighbouring 
people are invited to partake of the feast, and to be witnesses of the 
solemnity. At this time, all who have died since the ‘last solemn 
feast of that kind, are taken out of their graves. Those who have 
been interred at the greatest distance from the villages are diligently 
sought for, and brought to this great rendezvous of carcases. It is 
not difficult to conceive the horror of this general disinterment. 
Some appear dry and withered ; others have a sort of parchment 
upon their bones; some look as if they were baked and smoaked, 
without any appearance of rottenness ; some are just turning towards 
the point of putrefaction ; whilst others are all swarming with worms, 
and drowned in corruption. J know not which ought to strike us 
most, the horrer of so shocking a sight, or the tender piety and affec- 
tion of these poor people towards their departed friends: for nothing ~ 
deserves our admiration more, than that eager diligence and attention 
with which they discharge this melancholy duty of their tenderness ; 
gathering up carefully even the smallest bones ; handling the carcases, 
disgustful as they are, with every thing loathsome ; cleansing them 
from the worms, and carrying them upon their shoulders through 
tiresome journies of several days, without being discouraged by their 
insupportable stench, and without suffering any other emotions to 
arise, than those of regret, for having lost persons who were so dear 
to them in their lives, and so lamented in their death. 

‘ This strange festival is more or less in use among all the Ameri- 
can savages bordering on the gulf of Mexico, on the Missisippi as on 
the Orinoko, and is probably a remnant of Mexican superstition. A 
pompous re-interment is given to the dead ; and games of all kinds 
are celebrated on the occasion, in the spirit of thosé which the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans celebrated upon similar occasions.’ 


The Indian ideas of matrimony are far from harmonizing 
with our own : © | 

¢ When an Indian marries, he is perfectly indifferent about the 
virginity of his wife ; but after his marriage he expects fidelity to his 
bed : and so strong is the influence of opinion, that adultery is very 
uncommon, although it 1s commanded | forbidden] by no part of their 
religious tenets. Polygamy is universally allowed, but an Indian is 
never seen with two young wives; the only case in which he takesa 
second, is when his first has become old and ugly.’ 
_ Here Mr. B. indulges his readers with an unexpected 
discussion on the " akan of polygamy, from which he 
cautiously draws this sage conclusion; ‘It seems to be a doubt- 
ful question, then, whether or no polygamy is agreeable to the 
intention of nature.’ : ety 
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If we were disposed to revive the subject of the slave-trade, 
now happily set at rest as to all practical consequences, by the 
abolition, we should not want opportunities for declaiming on 
it. Every man, who has passed a certain number of years in. 
the West Indies, in whatever capacity, will think that he is ~ 
intitled to appeal to his own experience, in opposition to all the 
general arguments which can be drawn from wisdom, justice, 
and humanity. Mr. B. is a strenuous advocate for the ‘ rights 
of intellect,’ and the necessity of cultivating our plantation by 
the hands of negroe-vassals ; or, to use his own more general 
phrase, ‘a /iberty, essential at new settlements, of importing 
additional labourers.’ For ‘ resisting the abolition of this /iberty,’ 
(a curious periphrasis for the abolition of the slave-trade!) as 
much as from ‘ uniform admiration of his public conduct,’ 
(an extensive suretyship !) this work is dedicated to the Right 
Honourabie William Windham, then secretary for the colonial 
department. It-is not long since * we ventured to state our 
sentiments on some points connected with this; subject: but 
we shall be very cautious of using the same licence a second 
time, after the severe rebuke bestowed by Mr. B. on conduct 
sO presumptuous : : | 

‘ The Europeans are a conceited people. They read; and they 
fancy that every thing can be known from books. They undervaiue 
observation, experience, practical talent of every kind. . They listen © 
to metaphysical politicians, who without having visited the West 
Indies, or knowing at all the nature of the people, and of the pro- 
perties there, think they can direct the tropical planter how best to 
cultivate, and the assembly of Jamaica how best to legislate. By 
such vain authors, the English people have been goaded into peti- 
tioning their legislature for an abolition of the slave-trade. It is the 
trade in free negroes which alone they ought to abolish. The slave- 
‘trade is a universal benefit.’ 


_ If we understand this passage, the meaning of it is that, pro- 
vided that we do not kidnap, we may purchase to any amount; 
and provided that we do not seize on those who are in the actual 
enjoyment of freedom in their native country, we are at full 
liberty to afford the most unbounded encouragement and 
temptations to the system of slavery, and to all the means by 
which that system must be maintained. Yet this wish that 
slaves alone should be exported appears rather inconsistent 
with the author’s subsequent advice at p.130, that * some 
trusty negroes, who have been attached for twenty years to 
plantations in the West Indies, be sent over to Africa, to 





* See Corry’s Voyage to the Windward Coast of Africa, in the 
HM. Rev. for last September. 
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8 Bolingbroke’s Voyage to the Demerary. 
enlist voluntary recruits only ;’ and with his persuasion that these 
‘6 would be followed back: by wholé nations of their own ac- 
‘cord.’ For our own part, we should contemplate with ex- 
‘treme jealousy a project so open to abuse, and which would 
‘in so great-a degreé diminish the interest of the planters in 
‘preserving the negroes already: obtained, and in encouraging 
propagation from them: but even if it were carried into the 
‘most complete and beneficial effect, we should contend that it 
3S a measure as dissimilar to the ——— as ‘the 
‘voluntary payment of money in’ exchange for goods in open 
market is to the most oppressive and arbitrary levy, that was 
ever imposed on a reluctant people by the caprice of an in+ 
‘dividual despot. © = © 
The often repeated assertion, that the imported Africans are 
much happier in our séttlements than they would have‘been 
‘at home, which has been long heard with some suspicion from 
persons. interested in the tradé,: is here introduced with a 
ore claim to our attentién, in the mouth of one of those 
who must be considered as more qualified to make the compa- 
‘rison,—2 negroe ‘slave. -His name was Gentleman, and it seems 
that he.and Mr. Bolingbroke held frequent conversations on 
the nature of his’own country, ‘of. which he spoke with 
dislike and contempt.’ Mr. B.,-with unexampled accuracy; has 
‘made a memorandum of the very jargon:in which this poor 
creature delivered his opinion: =; ==: © 9° 4 6: +3 
“ée Buckra (white man’s) country more good; here so me only 
one massa, in a dat country -for me, ‘every man. my massa,. suppose 
he more-strong than meself. “They catchee me and make me work 
for them king ; suppose me no: want for work them sall kill me: 
sometime them. king make war and one noder somebody get me for 
work ; them no give me victuals, them no give me rum, them no 
ive me blanket, them no good like a buckra massa, them flog and 
them kill them slaves like a ‘hell ; suppose one king kickkaraboo (die), 
they kill all the slaves too.”” From this artléss and unadorned tale, 
may be collected a great deal to prove the wretched situation of the 
‘negroes in theirown country, and with what arbitrary sway and des- 
pousm the petty kings, or rather barons, in Africa govern their vassals 
and slaves? . |, : , 


‘ ‘We should rejoice in an opportunity of cross-examining this 
Gentleman respecting the sources of his information ; for to us 
it seems-extremely probable that he was only repeating the 
assurances which he had received from his original purchaser, 
of the great advantages that he had derived from his change of 
climate and situation. We can easily conceive that testimony 
of this kind might proceed in a never ending circle : the owner 
_would endeavour to impress his slave with a strong sense‘o. 
: oo ! the 
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the horrors which he had escaped ; and the slave, either from 
cunning or credulity, would busily rehearse the same story to 
all his master’s friends who came to visit the plantations. 
‘This is rendered more probable by the observation here made 
that the negroe-race in the West Indies are peculiarly prone toa 
an obsequious and fawning spirit ; the frequent attendant, we 
imagine, of a state of absolute slavery. 

Mr. Bolingbroke’s volume must not be finally closed with- 
out some notice of the extraordinary style in which it is 
written. "We have known persons who have taken a pride in 
the talent of discovering, by means of some peculiarities of 
language or allusion, the habits and even the profession of the 
man to whose conversation they are listening, cr whose work 
they are perusing. Though we are vain enough to think that, 
in the present instance, our conjecture would have been just, 

i}? we shall make no boast of our sagacity, because the author 

himself has apprised us that he is a deputy vendue-master, ; 
and that his office is ¢ similar to [that of] an auctioneer” The 
three distinguishing traits which characterise the eloquence of 
the hammer we take to be, 1. a strong sense of the dignity | r 
and importance of the individual who wields it; 2. a violent °% 
propensity to coin new ‘and unnecessary words; and 3. the 
talent of bestowing indiscriminate ornament on all subjects, or 
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. of being (as Foote admirably expressed it,) ‘ equally eloquent 
on a ribband and a Raphael.” We shall throw together 
some proofs that all these traits concur in Mr. Bolingbroke, _ 
but without taking the pains to refer the examples to their | oe 
several heads. ‘The flood tide had made, which having 
raised the anchor we had drifted a little, and the seamen were i 4 


employed in veering out more cable —a total stillness seemed 
to pervade the sky —the breeze which had before been so || 
brisk had diced away, and left a perfect calm —the swell and 
roughness of the sea had subsided — nothing was heard but a 
rippling against the vessel’s side, and the voices of the seamen 
siuging “ Yo heave yo,”—the moon was just descending 
below the horizon——the air was mild, and I found that repose 
on a hen-coop on deck which my bed denied me.’ —¢ The art 
of selling the ground on which a house stands, without sell- 
ing the house, or the right of living in it, has the merit of ~ a 
rendering circulabie a greater portion of the fixed property of hae 
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‘a country, and thus facilitates the obtainal of capital for every 
sort of enterprize.’ ‘Voluntary colonists could be getten by the 
myriad did they but know the lot that awaits them.’ (p. 124.) 


‘A garrison of abcut 200 men was kept there before the I’ 4 
ultimate war.’ (p. 166.) The followi dervaluati | 
peruliimate ware (Pp. 100.) he rouowmg undervaluation must ‘ 
be allowed to be rather at variance, however, with the official } 
character 
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chatactet of the writer: —‘ the commission being fe per 
cent. on the gross produce of estate ; therefore, if a crop amounts 
to a hundred thousand weight of coffee, the attorney gets 
one thousand of it for his trouble,’ p. 283: Mr. B. 1s much 
more versed in these things than we can pretend to be: but 
we were certainly led to form a very different conclusion.— 
At p. 289, ‘the military’ are said to have been ¢ not much better 
than the civil regulations; both had that driftless character, 
which the anarchic state of the metropolitan province favoured? ae? 
—‘The natural indolence of every individual is found to 
bring him a grade nearer to savagism, at every remove into a 


less thronged neighbourhood,’ (p. 3745) &c. &c. &c. ‘Den. 





‘ qu» 


Art. II. Communications to the Board of Agriculture, on Subjects ree 
lating to the Husbandry and Internal Improvement of the Country, ' 


Vol. V. Part If. 4to. pp. 204. 
[ Article concluded from Rev. for December, p. 366. ] | 


OnE solitary paper occupies the whole of this second part : 
but it equals in value a host of ordinary communications, 
and merits a more detailed account than our miscellaneous 
pages will warrant us in bestowing. It is intitled, | 

An Essay on the Nature, Produce, Origin and Extension of 
the Merino Breed of Sheep: to which is added, a History of a 
Cross of that Breed with R yeland Ewes ; describing their Quali- 
ties and Preduce, and a successful Method of managing them. 
By Caleb Hillier Parry, A4.D. F.R.S., &c.—On this subject, 
Dr. Parry is known to have bestowed particular attention, and 7% 
to have established by actual experiments many important 
facts. He appears to have more completely studied the 
Merino Breed of Sheep than any other agricultural gentleman 
or philosopher in the United Kingdom; and, in addition to 
the remarks with which he has previously favoured the public, 
he here furnishes a most elaborate essay, containing the 
result of patient inquiry and long experience. All judicious 
readers will be gratified not only by the mass of useful in- 
formation here collected by Dr. Parry, but by his methodical 
and luminous exhibition of it. After such indisputable traits 
of a mind truly philosophic, we require not his assurance that 
“he has been actuated by no motives of personal interest, but 
solely by the love of phe has appeared to him to be the 
truth.’ | ! | 

This essay is divided into two parts, in the first of which 
the Nature, Produce, Origin, and Extension of the Merino 


Breed are considered, in order fully to meet and completely to 
aus | | solve 
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solve the question proposed by the Board, which solicits in- 
formation as to “the growth of wool from the Spanish br-ed 
of sheep, or from some cross between the Spanish and British 
breeds, in Great Britain; as to the advantages which may 
have attended such crosses in respect of wool, carcase, ap« 
plication of food, freedom from distempers, &c.; and as to 
the most effective means of spreading this race of sheep.” 
On each of these points, Dr. Parry has laboured to afford the 
Board an ample and satisfactory account; and he has even 
taken a wider range than the mere terms of the prize-question 
require, in order to place the subject in all its amplitude before 
the reader. For the purpose of establishing the importance 
of this disquisition, the ingenious author, in the first place, 
states the quantity of the superfine wool imported into 
England from foreign countries in the years 1802, 1803, and 
1804, to have been 18,467,718lbs; and from Spain alone, 
either in Spanish or neutral vessels, 15,307,718lbs : for which 
the clothiers paid 4,391,0441., and for which, supposing the 


. merchant’s profit to be 15 per cent. or 658,656]. the sum of 


3,733,288]. went out of the kingdom. 

Being dependant to so large an amount on a foreign state 
for the basis of our fine woollen manufactures, it becomes an 
object truly patriotic to inquire into the most effectual mode 
of remedying this want; and, since the fine wool in question 
is the produce of a breed of sheep called in Spain Merinos, to 
examine whether this breed cannot be domesticated, or a race 
obtained by crosses which shall answer the purpose of the 
manufacturer, and at the same time be valuable for its car- 
case. To satisfy the reader on these points, the author enters _ 
first into a history of the Merino breed, as it exists in 


Spain. According to this memoir, the number of these sheep 


now depastured in. that country amounts to about five mil« 
jions, which are divided into two classes, the Trashumantes 
and Estantes, i. e. the travelling and the staticnary. Dr. P. 
thus describes their form and quality ; 


* The Merino sheep in Spain is an animal below the middle size, come 
paratively with our native English breeds, and probably about that of 
the pure Ryeland, or old South Down. Though these sheep possess 
a great deal of picturesque beauty, and are exactly such as Rosa of 
Tivoli and others of the best painters have chosen as models, from 
which to decorate their immortal works, they are by no means fure 
nished with that form, which modern fancy or experience has pree 
sumed to be inseparably connected with a disposition to early matue 
rity and ‘fatness. Thus they are, in general, rather high on their 
legs. Their heads are large, and their necks long. Their chests are 
contracted, and therefore they are sharp on the shoulders and flat 

| ‘ sided, 
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sided, They are also narrow across the loins; whence it inevitably 
follows, that their hind quarter is strait and defective. 

‘ In all these respects, however, there is great difference in 1n- 
dividuals of the same flock, and more especially in the general cha- 
racter of form in different flocks of this race. 

¢ The defects which I have mentioned are, however, in some de- 
gree counterbalanced by the peculiar quality of the skins of the Me- 
rino sheep, which are remarkably thin, soft, and loose, affording that 
evidence of a strong disposition to fatten, which many of our farmers 
call “ Proof.” - 

¢ There is another respect in which the skin of the Merino race 
differs from that of our native cheep. It is of a fairer hue, with a 
vivid tint of what is called carnation or flesh colour; bearing the 
same relation to that of our English breeds, as the skin of women 
with red or auburn hair does to that of those whose hair is dark 
brown or black. This tint is particularly conspicuous on those parts 
which are naturally free from wool, as the eye lids and lips. _ 

© With this peculiar condition of the skin is connected that quality 
of the fleece, which has hitherto been generally considered as the 
chief characteristic of the Merino race: I mean its fineness and flexi- 
bility, in which it is probably superior to any other breed in the 
known world. 

¢ These animals seem absolutely buried in wool. Jt exists on their 
foreheads almost as low as the eyes, and on their cheeks ; covers their 
bellies, and envelopes their hind legs, and sometimes their fore legs, 
down to their very hoofs. 

¢ The length of the staple, or filaments, of wool is from two to 
somewhat more than three inches; being much alike on the shoulder 
ard on the rump. The wool of the ram is generally esteemed the 
coarsest and longest ; that of the ewe finest and shortest ; and that oF 


the wether, in both respects, between the two former.’ 


These sheep are stated to produce, one with the other, | 


five pounds of unwashed wool on the animal’s back: but 
the loss of weight in scouring is very considerable. The 
srandees and societies of monks possess numerous flocks 
which are distinct varieties of this race, differing in the 
form and size of the carcase, and in the weight and fineness 
of the fleece. One of these, from a title in the farnily of 
Count del Campo Alange, is called Negrette; others, Infantado, 
from the Duke of that name; cthers, Pau/ar, from the Car- 
thusian monastery to which they belong; while others bear 
the appellation of the monasteries of Guadeloupe and the 
Escurial. These different breeds vary as to the proportion of 
yolk or grease which imbues all wool: but which 1s so super- 
abundant in the Merino race, that it attaches to the fleece a 
great quantity of dust, earth, and other substances, and gives 
to it a dirty and unsightly appearance ; yet, as the finest fleeces 
have the most yolk, the superficial darkness is no discouraging 


t istance. 
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We are farther informed that 


‘ The wool of the Merino sheep differs from. that of all our 
breeds, in being of nearly an equal degree of fineness on the shoulder 
and onthe rump. It grows more thickly on the latter than on the 
former. The whole fleece is remarkably free from those white, 
opake, and coarser hairs, called by the French, jarre, and by us, 
kemps, stitchel hairs, or cat’s hairs. ‘Those which here and there 
occur among Merino wool, are extremely short, and easily drop out 
during the processes of manufacture, so as not to injure the fabric.’ 


It is remarked that if these sheep be slower ‘in becoming 
adult, they live much longer than other known races; that they 
eat more indifferently of all sorts of food; and that it is a 
striking peculiarity in which they differ from every breed of 
short-woolled sheep, that ‘while very few of the rams are 
polled, or have short snags, the majority have large spiral 
horns ; and on the other hand, a horned Merino ewe is rarely 
to be found.’ The Spanish management of the flocks is too 
curious and entertaining as a matter of history to be omitted ; 
and, independently of its reference to the subject in question, 
it exhibits in a striking light the uncultivated state of this. vast 
peninsula : 


¢ The Merino rams and ewes in Spain form separate flocks till the 
beginning of July ; when those, which are appropriated to the in- 
crease of the species, are put together, and suffered to continue till 
the middle of August. The youngest rams so chosen are from two 
to three years old ; and they continue in use till eight or nine. There 
seems to be little farther ground of preference of one ram to another, 
except that the shepherds studiously avoid all those which have black 
spots on their bodies, or in their mouths. The period of union in 
the ewes is from tivo to seven years of aze3 though, sometimes, the 
two-tooth ewes are permitted to copulate. Oue ram is generally 
allotted to twenty or twenty-five ewes. | 

‘ The ewe rarely produces more than one lamb at a birth. The 
lambs fall in November and“December. The cammon custom is ime 
mediately to kill one-half of these; or even three-fourths, or more, if 


the season is bad, or there is any probability of want of feod. This 


massacre is first practised on the males; of which, however, they 
take care to preserve a sufficient number to matatain the stock. _ In 
every hundred and eighty sheep the proportion 1s usually as follows : 
100 ewes, 50 lambs, 25 wethers, and 5 rams. Qne reason why half 
the lambs are destroyed is, that each which remains may have the 
benefit of two nurses; tor the Spaniards hold that the wool of the 
ewe would be iujured both in quantity and quality, if she were ex. 
hausted by being obliged whoily to support her lamb. In order ta 
produce this curious association, the shepherds tase off the skin of a 
Jamb which is killed, and wrap in it another which has already. been 
suckled by its natural mother. ‘The lamb so dressed they bring to 
the ewe which has been deprived of its young one; and which, dee 
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ceived, as they say, by its appearance, allows the stranger to suck 
her. » This operation they repeat three or four times in twenty-four 
hours ; and, by next day, the animals generally take to each other 
of themselves. When the ewe ts not readily deceived, and is in con- 
sequence refractory, they reduce her to order by tying her by the leg 
to astake. The lambs continue to suck til the flock commences its 
journey to the mountains, which is when they are about five months 
old. | 
¢ Very few, perhaps none, of the ram-lambs are castrated The 
wethers above mentioned are rams, cut at the age of six or seven 
ears, when no longer fit for propagation. The mutton which they 
yield must, of course, be very bad. In fact, this breed is rarely 
eaten except by the shepherds themselves, or others connected with 
the flock ; and by them usually in the mountains. So little, indeed, 
are these sheep considered as an article of food, that though immense 
flocks of them pasa through or near Madrid twice every year, the 
beef and pork of that capital are supplied from the neat cattle and 
pigs of France, and the mutton from the sheep of Africa. 
¢ During the winter, the Merino flocks cover the plains of some 
of the warmest and most fertile provinces of Spain. Such are Valen+ 
tia, Murcia, Arragon, Castile, La Mancha, Andalusia, Estrema- 
dura, the neighbourhood of Cadiz, &c. The herbage of these 
countries, which had been burnt up during the summer, begins to 
re-appear on the first autumnal rains ; after which it pushes so ra- 
pidly, and acquires such a degrce of luxuriancy, that the shepherds 
are often obliged to fold their flocks, which they do by meaus of nets, 
in order to prevent their injuring themselves by feeding too hastily. 
Thus the herbage continues to shoot more or less during the whole 
winter. But as soon as, from the increasing heat of the sun and the 
constant consumption, the feed begins to fail, which takes place from 
the middle of April to the beginning of May, the flocks commence. 
their journey to the mountains of Leon, Castile, Arragon, Navarre, 
Gallicia, Soria, Segovia, Cuengas, Albarazin, Burgos, the Astu- 
tias, &c. The tops of many of these mountains are in the winter 
covered with snow, but, in the summer, enjoy only a refreshing cool- 
ness, and are well clothed with short herbage, admirably suited to 
the animals which they are designed to support. This herbage, ac- 
cording to the author of the Oryctographia et Zcologia Arragoniz, 
chiefly consists of Festuca ovina (sheep’s fescuc), Mira cristata (crest~ 
ed hair-grass), Trifolium repens (white trefoil), and AZedicago lupu- 
lina (melilot snail-shell). : 
© The beginning of the journey of each flock is in some measure 
lated by the distance which it has to travel. Those which go 
from Estremadura to the Asturias have a march of at least 550 Eng- 
lish miles. ‘They proceed towards the mountains at the rate of from 
5 to 16 miles a day, according to the pastures which they meet with 
by the way; and more slowly before than after shearing. A road is 
left for them, which is held, as it were, sacred, of 80 or go varas, 
or about 7§ yards in breadth, often marked out or bounded by stones, 
There are several of these roads, through which pass different divi- 


signs of thosc immense flocks, so as to arrive about the same time at 
the 
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the place of their ultimate destination. This variety permits them 


also to choose or avoid, on their march, those districts of land which: 


are sown with various kinds of grain, according as they have been 
gathered or not. 


‘ Each Cavana, or great flock, has a Mayoral, or prmcipal shep-. 


herd ; and each subdivision of such a flock, which, for convenience 


of travelling, consists of from 1000 to 1500, has its leading shepherd, ‘ 


who goes at its head, and is accompanied by two others, who pro- 
ceed respectively on each flank. Each leader has for his companions 
one or more Mansos, which are old wethers, or, what 1s more extra- 
ordinary, frequently old castrated goats, each of which is furnished 
with a large bell about its neck. ‘These bell-wethers being much ca- 
ressed, become extremely docile ; and are very useful in guiding the 
flocks to which they are attached. 

‘ The shepherds are accompanied with dogs; which are not, as 


ours of the present day, intended to regulate the movements of the, 


ftock, but are large and fierce mastiffs, lixe those of the Pyrences, 
solely calculated to protect the sheep against wolves and robbers.’ 


Other details are given respecting the.method of administering 
to them a certain quantity of salt, of shearing, (which is 

rformed in vast Encerradoes, or houses of reception, some 
of which are capable of containing 20,000 sheep at ance,). and 
of sorting the wool, which is. divided into four parts, viz. 
Refina, Fina, Tercera, and Cahidas : : 


‘ A set of bags, containg the whole of the three first sorts of a 


certain number of fleeces, 13 called Pila, or a pile ; and each bag is. 


marked with the initial of the name, which expresses the quality of 
its contained wool, R. F. or T. The profit arising from the sale of 
the fourth sort, or cahidas, which is marked C. or K. is allotted for 


the consolation of souls in purgatory ; an end, to which no great aid’ 


is contributed by the merchants of England.’ 


Dr. Parry might have remarked that the solicitude of the 
Spanish catholics for the deliverance of souls groaning in 
purgatory cannot be very great, when only the refuse of 
their wool is appropriated to this purpose: but it at the same 
time evinces the moderation of the priesthood, that they be 


satisfied with so small a tribute for so essential a service. A. 


heretic, who doubts the eflicacy of their prayers. in this respect, 
may think that this little is too much: but if he could find 
his interest in purchasing the Cahidas, he would not concern 
himself about the pious application of the money. As the 
case stands, the rescued souls owe no thanks. to the English, 
who are too cunning to put themselves into the material 


purgatory of coarse cloths, for the chance of thinning im- 


material purgatory of any of its spiritual inhabitants. 

As England is not in so wild and uncultivated a state as 
_ Spain, it is a point worthy of notice that the migration of 
flocks 
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flocks from one extremity of the kingdom to the other is in na. 
respect necessary to the health or productivenes of these animals; 
that the Estantes, or stationary flocks, yield fleeces equal in 
excellence to the best of the Trashumantes ; and that a systent 
of laws, cafled the Mesta, prevails in Spain, which is in- 
jurious to its internal agricultural improvement : 3 
¢ By this code are regulated the great body of flock-masters, con- 
sisting of the most powerful grandees, the wealthiest private indivi- 
duals, and the best endowed monasteries. The effcct of such an as- 
sociation, under such a government, may easily be imagined. It has 
caused the establisliment of numerous agrarian laws, the view of which 
has been to secure to the corporation of the Mesta, on their own 
terms, the whole produce of those lands, which are conveniently 
situated for the support of their flocks. Of these laws I have been 
able to learn only a few ; but those few have been sufficient to autho 
rize the conclusion, that they are equally contradictory, oppressive, and. 
impolitic. Who, in this country, would believe that a proprietor o 
sheep pastures in those devoted provinces of Spain, 1s not allowed to 
inclose or cultivate them 3 and that, at the end of a lease, he cannot 
reeenter upon his own land, but is obliged under any circumstances of 
improvement, to re-let it without advance, and frequently with a di- 
minution of rent? But it would be fruitless to expect in Spain a volun- 
wry dereliction of a system, which, while it enriches an. indolent 
aristocracy, supplies the government with an annual revenue of from 
twenty-eight to thirty millions of reals, or nearly 360,ccol. sterling.” 


What will be the result of the present conflict in Spain, it 
is impossible to predict : but every fact respecting that country 
shews that it requires a complete regeneration ; and we hope 
that a region, which is enriched with the bounties of nature,: 
will not for ever be paralized by a most miserably short-sighted 
and inefficient government. 

Having exhibited a sufficiently minute account of the 
nature, qualitiesgaand Spanish treatment of the Merino racey 
Dr. Parry proceeds to inquire into the origin of this breed ; 
and, in order to shew that it has been attributed on no suf-’ 
fidjent authority to England, he with great accuracy and’ 
judgment investigates the most material documents relative to 

the history of English wool: the quality of which, from the 
eatliest mention of it to the latter end of the r7th century, 
affords no pretext for supposing. that Spain in this instance was 
indebted to Britain. Whoever’ peruses this part of the essay 
will be fully convinced, by the weight of evidence which the 
indefatigable author has collected from all quarters, ¢ that the 
notion of the Englir origin of the Merino breed of sheep, 
however it may have served to flatter the national pride, falls: 
to the ground as soon as it is coolly and deliberately investigat- 


ed.’—<s little reason does he find for imagining that they 
were 
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were imported into the peninsula from Africa, or that they 
originally existed in Spain: but, from adverting to the nature 
of the fine woolled sheep of Italy, and considering the coinci- 
dence of the breed in question with this race, he inclines to 
the belief that the Merinos were a colony from Italy, while 
Spain was a Roman province, and are in fact the same with 
the antient Tarentine sheep of Apulia. After quotations from 
Pliny, Columella, Varro, and others, descriptive of the wool- 


bearing race in Italy, Dr. P. remarks ; 


‘ It is impossible for any who reads this description, and who is 
acquainted with the improved Merino race of the present day, not to 
suspect that they are one and the same breed. Let us examine the 


evidence of this fact. 
‘ In the first place, there is not, so far as I know, throughout 


Europe, except in Italy itself, any breed of short-woolled sheep now 
existing besides the Merino, of which the males are horned, and the 
females not. 

‘ The sheep of Apulia and Calabria had anciently their summer 


and winter quarters, as in Spain.’— 

‘ It was universally the practice among the Romans to give salt, 
with a view to promote appetite and thirst, to increase milk, and to 
improve digestion, in their sheep. One can hardly believe that this 
practice, which still exists in Italy, should from time immemorial. 
have found its way into Spain, and into that country only, except 


by immediate communication. 
‘ I have mentioned that the Spanish flocks are frequently led by 


goats. We find from Tibullus that this was a common expedient 
among the Romans *.’ ! 


Following Lasteyrie+, Dr. P. next treats of the manage- 
ment of the Merino breed in Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, 
Hungary, Holland, Piedmont, France, the Cape of Good 
Hope, New Holland, &c. 5 for the purpose of proving that 
this race produces wool equally fine with the best Spanish 
fleeces, in a great variety of climates. From the account of 
the Rambouillet-flock, the following facts are collected : 


‘ It appears that the Spanish breed of sheep has been rauch im- 
proved in weight, and, probably, fineness of fleece, and has consi- 
derably increased in size, by having been naturalized in France. 
These valuable points have been accomplished chjefly in the four fol- 
lowing ways :— 

‘ ast. By choosing for breeding the best and finest woolled rams 


and ewes. 





‘ * Dux pecoris hircus: duxerat hircus oves. Tibulli lib. ii. 


el. 1. v. 58.’ . 
+ See an ample account of M. Lasteyrie’s work, in M.R. Vol. xl. 


N.S. p. 513. 
Rev. Jan. 1809. Cc ‘ 2d. By 
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‘ 2d. By never allowing them to propagate till they have attained 
their full growth; which, at the earliest, is not till nearly three 


years of age. 
‘ 3d. By separating the weak from the strong ; and, 


‘ sth. By giving them plenty of good food, and free air and exercise.’ 


The result of the English experiments with this breed is 
‘that the principal mode, in which the utility of the Merino 
race has been extended in England, has been by crossing our 
native breeds with Merino rams.’ By this observation, we are 
naturally conducted to the second part of the Dissertation 
before us; in which we are presented with a complete Aistory 
¢ the Merino-Ryeland breed of the author. In the first place, 

r. P. details the circumstances which led to the establish- 

ment of this breed, the number of his flock, his remarks on 
the effects of crossing, &c. 
' 6 T have observed, (says he,) that the first mixture of the Merino 
with the Ryeland adds about one-third, or somewhat less, to the 
fleece of the latter breed ; without appearing to have much influenced 
the fineness of the filament. In after-crosses, some curious circum- 
stances occur. It is well known that the wool of the Merino and the 
Ryeland are both short, and the latter the shortest ; neither of them 
usually exceeding, in the ewes, 2+ inches in length. But the second 
or third mixture of these breeds carries the wool of the ewe to the 
length of four, and sometimes six inches, with great increase of 
weight, but still considerable coarseness in the filament. The fourth 
cross brings the woot to the Spanish standard, in point of fineness, 
and greatly redaces the length, leaving it still somewhat greater than 
that of the pure Merino. In every stage of the expertment, the wool 
is profitable, either in quality or weight.” 


Not satisfied with eommendations bestowed on the fleeces 
of his new breed, he ventures to call the attention of the 
public to the value of the carcase of his Merino-Ryeland 
sheep ; and to state, for the consideration of the Board, the 
superior profit and convenience of small breeds of sheep. Very 
large and particularly very fat mutton is not adapted to small 
families, however advantageous it may be to the cook, ‘ who 
receives as her perquisite, all which either the fire separates, 
or the dainty palate leaves uneaten, and sells it as tallow to 
the manufacturer of -candles or soap? Of the Merino- 
Ryelands, which were fatted and killed by the ‘author, he 
thus speaks: —‘ those which I have so expended have been 
certainly superior in flavour to any mutton which F have 
ever purchased, the fat approaching in taste and consistency: 
to that of venison more than in any of the native English 
breeds. The wethers have reached from 12 to 15%1b. the 
quarter; and from a two-shear sheep: of the latter weight I 


have had 124Ib. of loose fat.’ 
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Our readers will perhaps be, surprised at this report, wher 
they recollect that the carcase of the Merinos in Spain is so 
little esteemed as to be given as a perquisite to the shepherd : 
but by the cross with the Ryeland the flesh is improved, with- 
out any deterioration of the wool. 

Distinct chapters follow, on the health and diseases of the - 
new breed ; on the obstacles to its extension ; om its profit 
to the farmer and the country at large; on its superintendance, 
including the age and season of propagation, quality, and‘ \, 
quantity of food, &c.; on the treatment of diseases ; on the | 
management of the fleece, and the season and mode of shears 
ing; on the little judgment to be formed as to the wool or } 
carcase of the full-grown sheep, from those of the lamb ; and 4 
on the mode of forming a flock which shall have a superfine: 
wool on a beautiful carcase. We should indeed occupy a: H 
i great number of our pages, if we. were to copy all’ the ¥ 
valuable remarks which these chapters contain. The desideras 
tum, however, which the last professes to assist us in obtain- 
ing, will surely justify one more extract : : 





‘In every point of view it is probable that a ram of the cross breed : 
ig as good for the purposes of propagation as an equally good Merino, , 4 
4 and better than one which is inferior. I hear a great deal of what is 
by the unlearned culled Nature, and by those who fancy themselves 
more learned, Blood. But I would ask, what is the import of these 
words? Do they mean certain mysterious properties inherent in any 
one unmingled race? No. Our best race-horses are only mongrels 3 
that is, the produce of mongrel mares, either by pure Arabians, or 
by sires, which were equally mongrel with themselves, Yet we do 1 
not hesitate to consider King Herod or Highflyer as blood-horses, t 
just as much as if they had immediately descended from a pure Ara- i 
bian sire and dam ; and we should certainly have preferred them for 
propagation to any pure Arabian stallion, which was inferior to them Aid 
in valuable properties. ‘These properties are very different in different: \ . 
animals. Ina race-horse, which is intended for running, they are 
speed and facility of breathing, united with only a certain degree of 
strength. In this.animal,: fatness would be one ofthe greatest evils. 
On the contrary, ina Leicester sheep, the marks of blood are small- 
ness of bone, shortness of legs, and largeness of chest, all tending to 
fit him for indolence and obesity. The evidénces of blood in a bull- 
dog are very different from those in either of the former examples. * © 
¢ The word blood, then, is nothing more than an ‘abstract teri, ~ 
expressive of certain external and visible forms, which; from: experi® 
‘ence, we infer to be inseparably connected with those excellencies 
which we most covet. | , : 
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‘ The same principle is equally applicable to Merinos, and. their 
descendants. There is no reason why a good fleece should be con- 
nectéd with a bad form. and I shoutd presume that a pure Merino is 
not the more valuable because, at present, hée-happéns generally to 
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have a narrow hind-quarter, sharp shoulders, and flat ribs. Those 
sheep, whether pure or mongrels, are best, and therefore, in the phr- 
' Josophical and practical sense of the word, have most blood, which 
combine the finest fleeces with the most approved forms. Experience 
has shewn that such rams of the mixed breeds, as well as our cross- 
bred stallions, can transmit to their posterity all their excellencies, 
whatever may be their names, or from what country soever they may 
have been derived ; and he, who at this time, in beginning to breed, 
prefers the best pure Merino ram to the best Merino-Ryeland, will 
probably find himself eight years behind in the experiment.’ 


Such are the results of Dr. Parry’s experience and philoso- 
phical inquiry.—A supplement is subjoined, containing actual 
measurements, by the help of a microscope, of the filaments of 
different kinds of wool; from which several practical infer- 
ences, respecting the Merino cross-breeds, are deduced. We 
have also a statement of the wool-produce per acre, on the 

- author’s farm, with other particulars; and the whole concludes ) 
with this unassuming.and cautious paragraph : | 

* Throughout this essay, there are various calculations, in some of 
which errors may, perhaps, hereafter be discovered. This would 
not, indeed, be greatly wondered at, were I to state the mode, in 
which I have been compelled to compose the gredtest part of the 
work. I have, however, in every instance, endeavoured to verify 
the result by different proofs ; and I trust that no error will be found, 
which is sufficiently important to affect the conclusion, which has any 


where been deduced.’ 


- ‘That such an essay should obtain the premium is not 
matter of astonishment: but we should be greatly surprised if 
any person eould read it without strongly feeling his obligations 
to the ingenious author, and his concurrence in the judgment ) 


of the Board. : 


Part. I. of Vol. VJ. of these Communications has appeared, _ 
| Moy. 
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Arar. HI. The Plants, a Roden Cantos the First and Second, with 
Notes; and occasional Poems. By William Tighe, Esq. 8vo. | 
pp. 160. 8s. Boards. Carpenter. 1808. 


* this elegant volume, the lover of poetry may derive plea- 
sure from the tasteful and harmonious verse which in 
general distinguishes the composition; and the student of 
natural history may obtain information respecting the varieties 
and the properties of the plants described : while the general 
reader cannot fail to be entertained with the mass of anecdote 
and allusion connected with his subject, which is judiciously 
brought together by Mr. Tighe both in his poem and in the 
notes annexed. His views may be best explained by himself ; 
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‘ T'wo cantos are here submitted to the public of a poem, which 
may be concluded intwo more. The title of the third part, if com- 
pleted, will be THE Vines and of the fourth, THE Patm. ‘The 
object of this attempt is not only to bring together the most remark- 
able circumstances relative to each Plant, trom which the’ separate 
cantos derive their names, and to combine many of the ideas of asso- 
ciation, which the review of each subject may naturay awaken, but 
also to consider THE Kose asthe emblem of Love, tHe Oak 
Liserty, THE Vine of FrignpsHir, and THe Paim of Rev:- 


GION. 
‘ The four affections here alluded to seem, either singly or variously 


interwoven, to occupy and conduct the minds of the more susceptible 
and generous portion of mankind. “lhe influence of the three former 
usually prevails in the early part of life ; and they were, perhaps, de- 
signed by Providence to expand and prepare those souls, which do 
not suffer themselves to be too far perverted by the more selfish pas- 
sions, for the reception of the last; into which all the views and 
thoughts of men should resolve, as into their ultimate object and true 


destination.’ 


We strongly advise Mr. Tighe to persevere in his design : 
but we will suggest that the execution of it would be more 
interesting and perfect, if the portions of imagery and descrip- 
tion introduced were laboured with greater care, and the 
colouring brought out with more distinctness. His links of allu- 
sion are sometimes so slight, and his sketches traced so faintly, 
that we suspect him of relying on his notes, rather than on 
his muse, for conveying the desired idea to the reader’s mind. 
In «the Oak,’ when we found ourselves betrayed into a long 
continuity of poetical relation, like that of Virgil’s Silenus,— 
every paragraph beginning with ‘She sings,’ and concluding 
with * The Dryads and the Fauns repeat the strain,’ — we 
were absolutely under the necessity of turning back to dis- 
cover who had been described as the author of the song ; and 


we were not a little surprised to see that, instead of some 


appropriate and characteristic personage, we had only been 


listening to our old friend, the Muse.— The second canto, . 


however, is much preferable to. the first ; a circumstance 
which, we hope, will authorize us to expect still greater im- 
provement in those which are destined to follow. — After 
having recalled his imagination from the roseate bowers of 
love and luxury, and devoted his lyre to the glory of patriotism 
and valour, the poet touches on the rescue of Acre, and the 
campaign in Egypt: although, he exclaims, those hot and barren 
dlains can rear ° 


‘ No freeborn chaplets of enduring Oak, 
No civic crowns to shade a patriot brow ; 
Yet must some tears of admiration fall ~ 
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On Abercrombie’s grave, and, all ye can, 
Your ever verdant palms shall strew the spot 
Where for mankind a British Hero died !’ 
‘+ The passage which follows is among the most animated in 
‘the work : 
© In milder climes, beneath her oaken shade, 
Shall Freedom raise the hymn of victory : 
The healthy zephyrs playing round her neck 
Shall float her tresses wild and airy vest ; 
Her fair arm balances the guardian spear; 
Her hand she rests upon the shield of peace, 
And smiles o’er British waves: the pendent cliff, 
- The forest unconfined, the scented heath, 
The living fount that scoops the polished rock, 
Are cherished by her smile: her oaken shade 
She celebrates with joy ; with joy contemns 
The gorgeous prisons of the sceptered East, 
The spoils barbaric, and the studded thrones 
Where Justice never sat ; mean contrasts all 
To her enlivening beams and genial day ! 
At her command, Hercynian forests poured 
Their tide of Gethic-conquest o’er a world 
Enslaved: the affrighted eagle perched on rocks 
Byzantine, saw from far the fading form 
And crumbling relics of his western throne. 
And should again the prostrate liberties | 
Of Europe wither in the rufhan grasp 
Of tyranny, more base than ever Rome 
Pressed on her plundered provinces, the sons 
Of Freedom o’er the Atlantic waves shall bear 
Their spotless virtues to a kindred world, 
And marshal all their exiled bands beneath 
Her everlasting standard, while thy fleets, 
Columbia, and thy happier woods, shall guard 
The sole, but mighty refuge of the free!’ | 


It is our duty to mention, also, that the blank verse occasion- 
ally halts in these pages. ‘The lines sometimes consist of six 
feet, instead of five: the accent is nat always correctly placed 
(as in the word emblem, which is converted from a trochaic 
into an iambic foot); and more than once we encounter the 
unpleasant rebound of a superfluous syllable at the end of a 
verse otherwise complete—‘ Or misletoe or vervain, or selago’— 
a licence inadmissible, we conceive, in didactic compositions. 
—Such errors as\these, and they are of very rare occurrence, 
may certainly be avoided in the remainder of the poem. 

Of the smaller productions at the end of the volume, the 
lines in praise of Coffee are,.in our estimation, decidedly the 
best : but we are sorry to learn that they were suggested te 
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the author by an attack of spasmodic asthma, from which he 
found relief by a strong infusion of the berry which his 
gratitude has here celebrated. The ensuing lines allude to 
the common story of the original discovery of coffee, by the 
prior of a monastery in the kingdom of Ayaman ; who, 
hearing of a neighbouring flock of goats that were kept awake 
all night three times in the week, traced this effect to their 
feeding on those nights upon coffee-bushes : 


¢ O happy Yemen! where each gale at eve 
Can the light essence of thy plant receive, 
And through the verdant grove, each ray of morn 
With crown of gold thy opening buds adorn ! 
Blessed be the pious dervise, blessed the night 
When first he quaffed thy nectar with delight ! 
Felt the rich clouds’ reanimating power 
ya Entrance him far above his earthly bower, 
His paradise expand to view her charms, 
And wrap the enthusiast in his prophet’s arms ! 
From him derived, the precious secret flows, 
And Aden first her magic medicine knows: 
So sleepless. zeal, by superstition led, , 
Repaid the world the blood Mohammed shed.’ 


a - Some other poet will perhaps furnish a contrast to this iF 
eulogy on the ‘ murderer of sheep,’ by a complimentary ode to | 

Opium, who “ knits up the revelled sleeve of Care ;” and the 
question, which of the two has produced the greatest benefits 
to society? deserves to be thoroughly sifted by the most 


enlightened of our debating assemblies! Den. 
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Art. IV. The Bees, a Poem, in four Books. With Notes, 
Moral, Political,, and Philosophical. By John Evans, M.D. 
F. R.M.S. Edinb. Book II. , 4to. pp.g5. 7s. Longman 
and Co. 1808, ‘ 


\ E noticed the first book of this publication in the 51st 
volume (p. 312.) of our New Series,—The opening of 

the present continuation, though elegant and animated, again 
compels us to advert to the excursive wanderings of the 
author’s muse; who celebrates, in a passage of three score 
lines and ten, the delightful scenery of Lord Dungannon’s 
Welsh villa, though truth whispers, in a note, that Bees are 
wanting to complete the establishment ; so that any other villa 
vould have served the purpose equally well. We enter, at 
2ngth, on a classical enumeration of the plants to which the 

ommon honey-bee manifests a predilection : but the bustling 

‘ad important processes of swarming and hiving are interrupt- 
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ed by an ample descant on the massacre of the Protestants on 
St. Bartholomew’s day, the eventful cruelties attendant on the 
French revolution, the ingratitude of French ‘emigrant priests, 
and the generosity of John Bull. The loss and re-appearance 
of the insect-queen are instantly associated with the seizure 
and escape of the King of Poland ; and the civil feuds of the 
humming tribe as immediately recall the bloody scene of 
Bosworth field. The feeble and inefficient operations of after- 
swarms suggest the adventurous voyage of Prince Madoc to 
America ; while the state. of insecurity, to which the mother- 
hive is reduced by successive swarmings, introduces a brilliant 
commemoration of the recent transference of the Court of 
Lisbon to Brazil, under the guidance of a British squadron. — 

Without pronouncing these digressive topics to be wholly 
irrelevant, we may at least be permitted to remark that they 
occupy more than their due proportion of space; and that, as 
they are executed in Dr. Evans’s best manner, they divert the 
mind of his reader from the proper business of the poem. 
We are presented, indeed, with some pretty allusions to the 
history of the Bee: but we could have wished to have seen 
them treated with more copiousness of detail and greater 
richness of embellishment, instead of being eclipsed by the 
superior splendor of collateral illustrations. 

In other respects, this second book is equal if not superior 
to the first ; breathing the same spirit of Attic taste, evincing 
the same graceful polish of versification, and again reminding 
us of Dr. Darwin’s style of poetry, without betraying the 
over-exuberance of his fancy, or the downy softness of his 
unruffied rhymes. 

The catalogue of melliferous flowers and herbs will furnish 
us with no unfavourable specimen of this portion of the work ; 


¢ The past’ral Primrose * now, that whilom smil’d, 
Unseen, unscented, thro’ the lonely wild, ia} 
Swells in full-cluster’d pride, and boldly vies 
With Potyaxruus of unnumber’d dies. __ 
Nor less the Vroter + here delights to shed 

A richer perfume from a prouder head ; 
| | Wrap 





‘°* The pastral Primrosej| ‘The common Primrose, when tran: 
planted to a rich soil, acquires a deep red or purple colour, and agai 
degenerates to its original pale yellow, if removed to poorer groun. 
Some of the highly cultivated varieties are scarcely inferior to thr 
brilliant congener, Primula polyanthus.’ prone 

¢ + Nor less the Viole] The double Violet is preferred by floris, 
not merely from its fuller bloom, but as producing a richer scet. 
The fragrance ef plants residing in the corolla, will consequently.0- 
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Wrapt in exub’rant robes, the bashful maid 

Yet courts the gloom, and woos the dewy glade. 
With her pied Pansy *, once a vestal fair 

In Ceres’ train, low droops with am’gous air, 
Stain’d by the bolt of love her purple breast, 
And * freak’d with jet”? her party-colour’d vest. . 
In rival pomp see either Rocker blow, 

Bright as the sun, or as the new-fall’n snow, 
With gaudier Lycunrs’ vermile hue cambine, 
And Srocks in variegated vesture shine. 

Gift of a Goddess +, one pale Liry bends 

Her milk-white beli, and freshest fragrance lends 3 
A second waves { in meretricious glare, 

Radiant with orange glow her scentless hair. 

Tall Tuxips near theit rainbow streaks disclose, 
Aspiring Aucea |] emulates the rose, 


And 





crease with the surface of that organ; and the nectaries, being its ap- 
pendages, will enlarge in the same proportion. But the stamens be- 
ing thereby compressed, and rendered abortive, a lesser portion of fas 
rina must be expected.’ 

‘* With her pied Panty] ‘The flowers of the Pansy (Viola tricolor) 
are pale in its savage state, as a weed in corn fields. Their change to 
purple is beautifully alluded to by the poet : | 


“© Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound.” 
. SHAKESPEAR, 
‘ The petals are frequently pencilled with black lines ; whence Mit- 
TON dons of ** pansies freak’d with jet.”’ 
© + Gift of a Goddess] Ovi, with his usual luxuriance of fancy, 
ascribes the origin of the white Lily to the milk of Juno. 


¢¢ Dum puer Alcides Dive vagus ubera suxit 
Junonis, dulci pressa sapore fecit ; 
A mbrostumque alto lac distillavit Olympo, 
In terras fusum lilia pulchra dedit.”’ 


Piiny mentions the Lily as one of the flowers in which bees delight ; 
and VirGit observes: 


« — — — Apes estate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum 
Lilia funduntur.” 


‘ { A second waves} Though the white Lily is highly fragrant, 
the orange-coloured species is entirely scentless. Thus, even in the 
vegetable world, nature shews the same impartiality as in the animal 
creation; where she bestows splendour on the hoarse peacock, and 
gweetest melody on the unadorned nightingale.’ 
© || Aspiring Alcea]; The numerous assemblage of anthers in the 

fiqwer of the hollyhock (Alcea rosea) afford the’ bees abundant farina. 
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And Heian tavs®*, like the god of day, 
Binds round his nodding disk the golden ray. 
No gorgeous dyes the meek Resepaf grace, 
Yet sip with eager trunk yon busy race 

Her simple cup, nor heed the dazzling gem f, 
That beams in Fritirvaria’s diadem. 

No more ignoble now, great M aro’s theme, 
CERINTHE |] freely pours her honey’d stream ; 
And Marracon §, of classic honours vain, 


Bears on his brow the gory-spotted stain, ‘ 
} Sti 





But they also collect the balsamic varnish, which coats the young 
blossom buds, to protect them from the weather. The author has 
seen one of these insects rest at least ten minutes on the same bud, 
moulding the balsam with its fore-feet, and transferring it to the 
hinder legs. It is probably the glew with which they stop the vent- 
holes of their hive.’ 


‘* And Helianthus] The sun-flower (Helianthus annuus) is 
much frequented by bees ; and derives its name from resembling the 
radiant beams of the sun. But its constantly turning to that lumi- 
nary, appears a vulgar error ; for Ger arneE says he never could ob- 
serve it; and the author can confirm Mr. Martywn’s assurance, that 
he has seen four flowers on the same stalk pointing to as many cardinal 

oints.’ 
"a + - - - the metk Reseda] Mignionette (Reseda odorata) is 
doubly valuable to the apiary, both affording abundant food, and 
continuing its bloom till the autumnal frosts. Its honey is peculiarly 
white and deligate.’ 


‘ft -- - - nor heed the dazzling gem] 'The honey cup of the 
Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialis) is truly singular, being a glan- 
dular hollow at the base of each petal, holding a drop of clear nectar. 
Linna&us observes that ‘‘ no plant, Melianthus alone excepted, 
abounds so much with honey, yet the bees do not collect it.” 
This, however, is not strictly true; these insects being sometimes 
seen upon the flower. Perhaps it 1s merely the disagreeable fox-like 
smell, and no instinctive aversion, that renders them so shy of ap- 
proaching a | 

‘ | Cerinthe] —- — ‘‘ et cerinthe ignobile gramen.”? VixaGiv. 
Mr. Martyn supposes the Cerinthe of our poet (which all the trans- 
lators have wrongly rendered honeysuckle) to be the Honeywort, or 
Cerinthe major of Linnzvus. Of this, however, the author has 
some doubts, as will appear hereafter.’ 


¢ § And Martagon} Mr. Marryn believes the Martagon, or 
turncap Lily, to have been the Hyacinth of the ancients; and says 
he has sometimes scen the dark spots on its petals so run together, as 
to represent the letters A I, forming half the name of Ajax, and ex- 
pressing Apollo’s grief for the loss of his favourite, who, as well as 
the hero, was changed into that flower.’ 
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Still darkly grav’d on each returning bloom 

The moans of Phebus, and the Hero’s doom. 

In gay Mezereon’s* crimson-cinctur’d bush 

Again revives coy Daphne’s maiden blush, 

And, as above she tufts her polish’d leaves, 

A laurel-seeming crown the virgin weaves. 

Late in the shadowy dell a sister form 

Veil’d her green tresses from the wintry storm ; 

Ah ! here how chang’d + she charms our wondering eyes, 
The rose-lipp’d Hebe of Hesperian skies ! 

Like Sol’s full radiance, when he gilds the morn, 
And deep red clouds his rising throne adorn, 
Ponta f¢ round each fiery ring unfurls, 

Bared to the noon’s bright blaze, her ane curls ; 
While GEnoruera || sheaths in many a fold, 

Of primrose scent and hue, her fainter gold, 

Nor yet unbinds the firmly clapsing zone, 

Till eve’s mild lustre mingles with her own.’ 


We shall likewise extract a part of the description of ° 


Madoc’s voyage and discoveries ; which, though less ap- 
propriate than the foregoing, is not less spirited, nor less 
finely conceived : 


© So when pale Cambria o’er her OweEn’s bier 
In heart-felt anguish shed the duteous tear, 
Far from the fury of each maddening host, 
Advent’rous Mapoc leaves his native coast, 





© * In gay Mezereon] ‘The bright crimson bloom of the Mezereon 
(Daphne Mezereon) is one of the first and nfost fragrant harbingers 
of spring ; and its scarlet berries, crowned with tufts of glossy leaves, 
render it ornamental throughout the summer. It is now discovered 
to be anative. Eng. Botany, 1381.’ 


‘+ Ah! here how chang’d] The Spurge Laurel (Daphne lau. 
reola) which Linnzus describes as *‘ sad in colour, ungrateful in 
scent, and blowing in a gloomy season,” is now rendered highly 
subservient to beauty by the gardeners, who engraft on its stock the 
ne Sg cneorum, one of the most elegant flowers the parterre can 

oast.” 

$ Paonia] The single Peony (Pzonia corallina} with large 
crimson petals surrounding a ring of yellow anthers, is also ascertain- 
ed to be a native of this island. Eagish Botany, 1513.’ 

‘ || While Enothera] The evening Primrose (CEnothera biennis) 
expands its pale yellow blossoms in the evening only: and its mode 
of doing this is highly curious. The petals are held together by 
clasps at the end of the calyx, whose segments, separating at bottom, 
discover the corolla long before it can open sufficiently to unlock the 
calyx at top. This also is now found to be indigenous. English 
Botany, 1504.” | 
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With fearless prow thro’ waves unprest before 

To seek in climes unknown a peaceful shore. 

Not, as of old, with coward sail they creep 

From cape to cape, but dare the boundless deep ; 
No well-known Jand-mark guides their course aright, 
No flame-crown’d Pharos gilds the gloom of night. 
Yet undisclos’d * by strong attraction’s law, 

Near her lov’d north the charmed steel would draw, 
And all in vain the sailor’s destin’d friend 

Would in these seas her aid instructive lend ; 

F’en stout Columbus saw with dire dismay 

Quick varying from the pole the needle stray. 

No more bright Cynosurt disdains to steep 

Her fulgent car in the forbidden deep, 

Nor fears Boores now with tardy wain 

To bathe his glowing axle in the main, 

No more the Dracon winds ’twixt either BEAr, 
Nor gems Cassiope her silver chair: 

_The heavens themselves are chang’d, new stars arise, 
And spread an useless splendcur o’er the skies. 
Moon after moon the dauntless Cambrians brave 
The toils and terrors of th’ Atlantic wave, 

Still all they hear the billow’s ceaseless roar, 
And all they view a sea without a shore, 
Till falt’ring expectation lags behind, 

* And cracps a death-cold horror o’er the mind. 
Should flattering hope the fond illusion shed, 
Painting on each dim cloud some mountain’s head, 
Soon melts in air the fancy-pictur'd coast, 

And mourns the prince his friends, his country lost ! 
O’er harps of goldt the white-rob’d minstrels bend, 
sind tones of tenderest woe to heaven ascend, 
While Morra Ruyopvan’s f sweetly soothing strain 
Charms ev’ry care, and softens every pain. 
Hark ! 





‘ * Yet undisclos’d] That invaluable guide to sailors, the Mari- 
ner’s Compass, though said to be invented by the Chinese many cen- 
turies before the christian zra, was not known in Europe till long 
after the supposed voyage of Prince Mapcc in 1t70. Its variation, 
first observed by Cotumsus in 1492, seemed to threaten that the 
laws of nature were altered in.an unknown ocean, and that his only 
remaining guide was ready to forsake him.’ 


‘ + O’er harps of gold] 


“Yon white rob’d Bards, sweeping their solemn harps, 
Shall lift their choral warblings to the skies.”? Mason.’ 


¢ t While Morfa Rhyddlan] The celebrated plaintive Welsh air, 
called Morfa Rhyddlan, or Rhyddlan Marsh, was composed to com- 
memorate a battle fought at that place betwixt the Welsh and Saxons, 
2 about 
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} 
Hark! what loud bursting shouts ‘* Land, Land,’ resound ! 
‘¢ Land, Land,” again far-echoing rocks rebound. -_ i 
Forgotten all their toils, the wand’rers pour 
On the full deck, to hail the welcome shore ; 7 ( 
Again with plausive peals they rend the air, ty 
As now they mark, beyond expectance fair, ' 
The vast savannahg and the wide stretch’d plains, | . 
Where Nature in gigantic grandeur reigns, ! | 
As yet unsoil’d in these her virgin climes ff 
By Europe’s spoilers, and by Europe’s crimes. : 
When thro’ huge headlands, fring’d with pine-black woods, 

Deep Orecrana * rolls her sea of floods, | 

Sinks lofty Penmaen + to a low-brow’d hill, 

And broad-arm’d Conwy glides a shallow rill. 

Unchain’d by frost a stranger Flora here 

Expands at once her treasures of the year, 

And many a fruit to colder climes unknown. 

Basks in the radiance of this genial zone.’ ~ 


At this stage of the performance, we fancy that we have 
rushed into all the hurry and bustle of an heroic poem, and the | 
quiet hum of Bees does not even murmur from afar. | 

Dr. Evans: seems to have cultivated his rhymes more | 
sedulously than many of his contemporaries; and yet pear 
A and austere, below and brow, oak and rock, wound and ground, | 
dare and war, woods and floods, &c. are scarcely admis- 


sible. 
The marginal and supplementary notes contain, as we have 


exemplified, a valuable and interesting portion of physiological. 

information, and will doubtless arrest the attention of those’ =| 
readers who may happen to be unacquainted with the wonder- 
y) ful discoveries of Huber, and the ingenious observations of 
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Art. V. Memoirs of the Life of Isaac Pennington ; to which is added | 
a Review of his Writings, by Joseph Gurney Bevan. 8vo. F] 
pp. 272. 5s. Boards. W. Phillips. 1807. oH 


omE Of the early Friends were distinguished by a placid i] 
fortitude, and a benevolence of mind, which have not been F 
surpassed since the days of the Apostles ; and it is impossible (| 





about the year 795; in which the former were defeated, and their 
Prince, Caradoc, slain.’ 
¢ * Deep Orellana] River of the Amazons, in South America.’ 
¢ + — lofty Penmaen| Penmaen Mawr, a lofty and tremendous 
promontory protruding itself into the sea in Caernarvonshire, and 
forming with the opposite precipice of Llanduduo the two grand 


headlands of the majestic Conwy.’ 
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to survey the amiable conduct of these men, under circum- 
stances of the most irritating persecution, without extending 
to them our truly cordial applause. Isaac Pennington stands 
distinguished among this band of heroic sufferers for con~ 
science’ sake ; and we are not surprised that the Society of 
Friends should contemplate his example with satisfaction, and 
treat his opinions with deference : but we are inclined to think 
that the majority of readers will more highly respect the 
goodness of his heart than the soundness of his judgment. 


His biographer is very desirous of exonerating him from the 


charge of Mysticism ; and perhaps, in the estimation of those 
who are well acquainted with the vocabulary of Quakerism, 
the attempt may succeed : but we who are not among the 
initiated cannot compliment him on this head. 

The Friends, however, who know how partial we are to their 
system on account of its approximation to Primitive Christianity, 
will not suspect us of any hostile intention if we take this oppor- 
tunity of stating what appears to us a prominent inconsistency 
in their phraseology. In all ordinary concerns, they practice 
the greatest simplicity of language: but in their discourses on re- 
ligion and on their religious experience, they are figurative even 
to obscurity. Thus Isaac Pennington and Mary his wife talk of 
‘ certain and sensible feelings of the pure seed ;’ of § swimming in the 
life” of * keeping close to the feeling of the life ;? of the bubblings 
A the everlasting springs ;’ of ‘ the drawing power of the endless 
ife ;? &c.—expressions which are not calculated to convey 
well defined ideas to the general reader, and which are likely 
to confirm rather than to dissipate the imputation of Mys~ 
ticism. More especially will this be the case when strange 
dreams are gravely inserted as illustrative of character. Mary 
Pennington gives the subsequent account of one of her nightly 
Visions : | | | 

‘I one night dreamt that as I was sitting in a room alone, retired 
and sad, I heard a very loud noise, some screaming, yelling, and 
roaring in a doletul manner ; some casting up their caps, and halloo- 
ing in way of triumph and joy. And as [I listened to learn what 
was the cause, I thought that Christ was come, and that this was 


the different state of the people at his coming: some in joy, and 
some in extreme sorrow and amazement. Thus 1 waited in much 
dread, for uncertainty about this thing. At last I found that 
neither the joy nor the sorrow of this confused multitude did arise 
from a certain knowledge of his coming, but it was the effect of a 
false rumour. So I abode in the room rege for I found I was 
not to join with either, but to wait inthe stillness, and not to go 
forth to inquire concerning the tumult of the multitude. While I. 
sat thus, all was whist, and it was manifest to me that they were 
mistaken. So 1 remained cool and low in my mind, until one 
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came and said in a low voice, Christ is come indeed, and is in the 
next room, and with the Lamb’s wife. At which my heart secretly 
leaped within me, and I was in haste to go, and express my love to 
him, and joy at his coming. But I was rebuked for my haste, and 
instructed to be sober, and come cool and softly into the next room: 
which I did. Then I came into a spacious hall, but stood at the 
bottom, trembling : for though I was joyed at the thing, yet I 
durst not go near him ; for it was said in me, Stay and see whether 
he owns thee, and takes thee to be such as thou takest thyself to be. 
Christ stood at the upper end of the hall in the appearance of a 
fresh, lovely youth, clad in gray cloth, very neat and plain (at this 
time, I had not heard of a Quaker, or their garb). He was ofa 
sweet, affable, courteous carriage ; and I saw him embrace several 


and mean, without wisdom or beauty : from which I judged that his 
wisdom and discretion was great, that he can, thought I, behold 
the hidden worth of these people, who to me appeared so unlovely 
and simple. At last he beckoned to me to come to him, at which 
I was very glad, but went lowly, and. trembling, in much solidity, 
and weightiness of spirit. Then I beheld a beautiful young virgin, 
slender, modest, and grave, in plain apparel, becoming and grace. 
ful, and her image was fully answering his as a brother and sister.’ 


character of the female Friend ?, Surely it had better have 
at been suppressed. | 7 

The life of I. Pennington contains ‘but few incidents. 
He was born about the year 1616, and died August 8, 16795 
his father had been a chief of the metropolis, and he him- 
self was possessed of some property. Obnoxious to persecu- 
tion on account of his religious principles, he was six times 
imprisoned ; and by lying in cold, damp, and. noxious rooms, 
his health must have been much impaired : but, under all his 
trials, his mind retained its firmness, placidity, and charity ; 
and he may fairly be quoted as an evidence of the power of 
religion, in rendering man superior to the ills of the present 
life. | 

On Pennington’s compositions, we can set no high value; and, 
excepting for the use of Friends, they seem scarcely to merit the: 
biographer’s review. Mr. Bevan might have been in the habit 
of quoting Pennington as an authority on doctrinal points: but 
the Christian church at large will not respect his dictum 3 nor 
be disposed to reverse the decision of accurate criticism, and. 
to receive 1 John v. 7. as genuine, because this antient 
Quaker regarded it ‘as scripture. What could induce Mr. 
Bevan, who appears to be a sensible man, to repdrt this im- 
portant fact ? . 
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poor, old, simple persons, whose appearance was very contemptible © 


Could Mr. Bevan think that by such a recital he exalted the ~ 
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Arr. VI. The Life of the Apostle Paul, as related in Scripture, 
but in which his Epistles are inserted in that Part of the History 


to which they are supposed respectively to belong; with select 
Notes, critical, explanatory, and relating to Persons and Places, 
and a Map of the’Countries in which the Apostle travelled. 
By Joseph Gurney Bevan. 8vo. pp. 428. 8s. Boards. W. 


Phillips. 1807. 


We have pleasure in acknowleging that in this work Mr. Bevan 
appears t6 much greater advantage, than in the perform- 

ance which we have just noticed. Here he discovers consider- . 
able reading and critical skill; and though he modestly hints 
that he particularly intended this publication for the use of 
young persons connected with him in religious profession, we 
ave no doubt of its having a much more extensive range. 
Grown men of all persuasions may peruse this compilation 
with improvement; and we recommend it to all those who are 
desirous of studying with advantage the life and writings of the 
Apostle Paul. Mr. Bevan calls Dr. Paley’s Hore Pauline an 
excellent book, and it the Archdeacon were alive he would not 
fail to return the compliment. Controversy is here judiciously 
avoided ; and this learned Friend has contined himself to geo- 
graphical, historical, philological, and critical illustrations. 
The notes are indeed for the most part selections, but they are 
well chosen; and when Mr. B. inserts his own strictures, they 
discover his biblical knowlege and habits of research. Yet we do 
not subscribe to all his remarks; and we particularly think that 
he has not sufficient authority for inserting the Epistles, in 
those places of the history to which he has assigned them: his 
lan, however, affords an interesting view of his subject, and 
will-help the reader to follow the steps and to understand the 
language of the Apostle. The author observes that his work 
‘ does not profess to be a complete commentary even on that 
portion of scripture which it comprehends, and over which it is 
hoped it may throw some light; but it will probably, at least, 
impart to some readers a portion of the entertainment which 
the compiler has found in the selection and arrangement; and 
robably, to not a few, some information, and, what would 
be still better, some instruction.’ . : 
Mr. B.’s volume is properly intitled the life of St. Paul as re= 
lated in scripture, since the Memoirs of the Apostle contained 
in what is commonly called the dets of the Apostles include only 
a portion of his history. Every reader, who turns to the affect- 
ing account, of his perils and sufferings, in 2Cor. xi., will in- 
stantly perceive that St. Luke’s narrative is not to be regarded 
as a complete view of the Great Apostle’s evangelical travels. 


It is not absolutely certain that any of the Epistles were com- 
posed 
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posed within the period-which St. Luke’s memoirs embrace. 
The epistle to the Galatians, the first which the Apostle is 
said to have written, is inserted in the narrative after Acts 
xvil. 12, and is supposed to have been penned during his jour- 
ney from Philippi to Thessalonica and Berea: but, in the first 
chapter of the epistle, he mentions a journey to Jerusalem ¢hree 
years after his return from Arabia to Damascus; and in the 
following chapter, a second journey fourteen years afterward, 
making the space of seventeen years: a period from the Apostle’s 
conversion which does not appear to have elapsed when he vi- 
sited Thessalonica and Berea, according to St. Luke’s account. 
The subscription added by Euthalius dates it from Rome ; and 
though this evidence be no authority, we have as much ground 
for believing that it was written at Rome as during ia visit 
to Thessalonica and Berea, recorded in the Acts. Mr. Bevan 
conjectures with some probability that St. Paul, after having 
been released from the confinement at Rome which his ap- 
peal to Cesar had occasioned, made a visit to the churches, the 
particulars of which are contained in no existing relation. He 
thinks also that the Apostle underwent a second imprisonment 
at Rome, which terminated in his martyrdom; an event 
which occurred soon after he had written his ‘second epistle to 
Timothy, for in the conclusion of it he speaks of himself as 
“ about to be gal &c.3 from which circumstance it may be 
inferred that this epistle was the /ast of his compositions for the 
use of the churches : but we find nothing in the Galatians which 
marks it to have béen the first in the order of time. Lardner 
inclines to believe that it was written at Corinth or Ephesus, in 
the year 52 or 53, when the ‘Apostle was first there in his 
way to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 1g—21.). Mill, however, who is 
applauded by Lardner as a man of great judgment, thinks that it 
was not written till after the epistle to the Romans; that the place 
of its composition was Troas, or some other city in Asia; 
that he writes not only in his own name, but also in that of the 
brethren, mentioned Acts xx. 4.3 and that its date was the year 
58. This dissonance of opinion clearly evinces the absence of 
proofs for ascertaining the points in question ; and it shews that 
Mr. Bevan has not the sanction of the best critics for assigning 
so early a place, in the apostolic history, to the epistle to the 
Galatians. 

We shall not controvert the author’s reasons for the locality 
which he gives to the other epistles of the Apostle Paul, but 
shall name them in the order according to which they are ar- 


, 


ranged in the present narrative : viz.3 The first and second Epistles 


to the Thessalonians, inserted after Acts xviii. 17., and,supposed 
to have been written at Corinth, where the Apostle continued 
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a year and six months ;—+he first Epistle to the Corinthians, ine 
serted after Acts xix. 22., supposed to have been written in the 
Proconsular Asia, where he staid for a season, probably at 
Ephesus ;—+the first Epistle to Timothy, inserted after Acts xx. 
1., and which seems not improbably to have been sent from 
Macedonia to Timothy at Ephesus ;—the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, supposed to have been written about the same 
time also in Macedonia ;—the Epistle to Titus, written at Nico- 
polis in Epirus ;—+he Epistle to the Romans, inserted after Acts 
xX, 3., and supposed to have been written at Corinth, as the 
Apostle is said to have remained in Greece three months. 
The other epistles, bearing marks of having been composed du- 
ring the Apostle’s confinement at Rome, are subjoined to St. 
Luke’s narrative, in the following order; Epistle to the Ephe« 
Stans ;—to Philemon ;—to the Colossians ;—to the Philippians ;— 
second Epistle to Timothy. 

_ This last mentioned epistle is imagined by Mr. Bevan to have 
been written, as we have said, during a second imprisonment 
of the Apostle at Rome, he having made another tour among 
the churches after the first ; and the following judicious remarks 
are subjoined in support of this conjecture : 


‘ This epistle appears evidently to have been written after a jout- 
ney to Rome in which Paul had been, probably, at Troas and at Co- 
rinth, and certainly at Miletus. Now from the description which 
we have of his voyage from Czsarea to Rome, which terminated in 
his first imprisonment ;-and which is related in the two last chapters 
of the Acts, it is certain that he did not call at either of those places. 
The ship, indeed, in which he first embarked was intended to * sail 
by the coasts of Asia ;”? but Paul went in it no further than «¢ Myra, 
a city of Lycia.””? Here the centurion who guarded him, finding an 
Alexandrian ship bound more directly for Rome, put his prisoners 
into that vessel; and it is clear from the seventh verse of Acts xxvii. 
that the Alexandrian ship quitted the coast of Asia minor when she 
was off Cnidus, long before she arrived at the part of the province 
in which Miletus lay. Her course was then by Crete, in which 
island, at a place called the. Fair Havens, Paul recommended the ship- 
master to remain; but his advice was not followed, aud the tempest 
‘soon ensued which occasiored the ioss of the ship and cargo at Me- 
lita. Hence, in another Alexandrian ship, the voyage was finished 
by the way of Syracuse, and Rhegium, to Puteoli on the S.W. 


coast of Italy. 


¢ The passage in the epistle which makes it probable that Paul, 


previously to his arrival at Rome a second time, had been at Troas, 
1s that wherein he desires ‘Timothy to bring him a cloak which he had 
left there. The only circumstance which renders this rather proba- 
ble than certain, is that Paul had been at Troas about five years be- 
fore; but a tecent, rather than an old inconvenience of so trivial a 
kind was most likely to be noticed. His remark that Erastus re- 


mained at Corinth also does not certainly denote that Paul had 04 
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him there; but the following words ** Trophimus have I left at Mi- 
letum”’ admit of no other interpretation than that the Apostle him- 
self had been at Miletus *. As therefore it has been shown that 
Paul did not call at Miletus on his first journey to Rome, he must 
have made a second; and consequently must have been liberated 
from his first imprisonment. : 

‘ This is further confirmed by the very different circumstances, 1 
which the Apostle was when he wrote the epistle in question, and 
when, in his first imprisonment, he wrote that to the Philippians. 
Then he appeared to be rejoicing at the success of his preaching. 
‘* The things which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel,”’—¢ and many of the brethren in the Lord, 
waxing confident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak the 
word without fear.”? He seems also confident of escape from his 
bonds, and of life. <“ I know,’ says he, ‘* that I shall abide and 
continue with you all, for your furtherance and joy of faith.” «‘ Him 
therefore | Timothy] I hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see 
how it will go with me; but I trust in the Lord that I also myself 
shall come shortly.”? In his epistle also to Philemon he had gone so 
far as to bespeak a lodging, *¢ for I trust’”’says he, ‘ that through 
your prayers I shall be given unto you.”? But now on the other 
hand, in this second epistle to Timothy, he complains that all men 
had forsaken him at his first pleading or defence ; and he seems to in- 
timate that had not the Lord strengthened him, he should have been 
condemned to thé cruel punishment of being devoured by wild beasts 
in the Circus, for the amusement of the people. Nevertheless he 
was aware that the time of his departure approached ; and he exults 
at the prospéct of the crown that awaited him ; and in his assurance 
that the Lord would preserve him unto his heavenly kingdom.’ 


Respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews, (the last in the cata- 
logue,) Mr. B. appears to have his doubts whether it was the 
production of the Apostle’s pen: but he delivers himself with. 
caution ; and, on a review of the arguments pro and con, in- 
stead of pronouncing that we have very slender proof, he con- 
tents himself with saying, ‘ we are certainly without ful] proof 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews is the work of the Apostle 
Paul :—that it is not so, is of course beyond the power of any 
one at this day to establish.’ Of the difficulty of proving a ne- 


pt Miletum, or Miletus. At has been supposed that some othet 
Miletum, than that near Ephesus, is intended here: because it is 
probable that Timothy, the overseer of the church of Ephesus, 
must have known what was passing at Miletum. Butt is not un- 
usual to mention in letters, facts already known. 

‘ © There was a Miletus in Crete; and Hammond supposes that to 
be the place where Paul left Trophimus ; but his arguments do not 
appear to me conclusive. If a person, writing to any man of general 
information at Norwich, were to tell him he had left a friend of theirs 
at Yarmouth, would not that imply of gourse the town in Norfolk, 


not thatin the Isle of Wight ? & 7 
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gative, this writer must be fully aware: but he wants not to be 
informed that the composition in question is deficient in the 
Apostle’s signature, which in 2 Thess. is asserted to be the 


token or mark in every epistle, by which its genuineness: 


is to be ascertained ; and that it is classed by Eusebius among 
those of doubtful authority. 

As a supplement to the scriptural memoirs of the Apostle, 
these few lines are added to complete the history : 


‘ It has been shewn, with high probability, that Paul was re- 
leased from his first imprisonment, and came a second time to Rome. 
But the general voice of antiquity agrees in the account, that Rome 
was the place of his death; that he died a martyr to the truth he had 
so long and so ably preached, and that he suffered by decapitation. 
He was beheaded nearly at the same time that his elder brother in 
Christ, the Apostle Peter, finished, in the same city, his course on 
a cress; in the twelfth year of the reign of that monster of cruelly, 
and crue/ persecutor of the Christians» the Empetor Nero, and in the 
sixty-fifth year of the Christian era. The remains of the Apostle are 
said to have been buried in the Via Ostiensis, about two miles from 
Rome.’ 


Having finished his view of St. Paul’s life and labours, Mr. 
Bevan displays the prominent features or most striking traits of 
the Apostle’s character and ministry : 


¢ It.is not necessary to inform the Christian who has attentively 
read the things recorded in scripture of the Apostle Paul, that he 
was a very remarkable person ; but he was remarkable for some things 
which may not at first strike the reader; and, setting aside the mi- 
raculous part of his history, for nothing more than for carrying his 
Christian warfare at once into the heart of countries clouded with 
superstition and deluged with immorality. Without descending to 
every particular, we may find him planting or confirming churches 
at Antioch, contaminated by the infamous manners of Daphne; in 
Phrygia, celebrated for the tewd and impious orgies of Bacchus and 
Cybele; at Ephesus, proud in the possession of what was thought 
a gift of Jupiter, their great Diana; and at Corinth, where religion 
was made a cloak for abominable impurity. This list may be closed 
with the addition of imperial Rome, the sink of every vice which the 
abuse of riches and power introduces among men. The success of 
the gospel in such places is. striking, and evinces at the same time 
its own divine power, and the skilfulaess of the hands to whom its 
propagation was committed. : 

¢ There is another very observable thing in the ministry of our. 
Apostle, namely, his endeavour that it should be without charge to 
his converts. It is not probable that in every place where he came, 
he could effect this; but as it falls out that we have a plain intimation 
of it, with respect to three places, it is very fair to believe that he 
had the same care in others, when his residence was lang protracted. 
The first hint of this kind is in his first letter to the Thessalonians, 
where, 
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where he tells them, ‘ Ye remember, brethren, our labour and tra- 
vail, for labouring night and day because we would not be chargeable 
to any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God.” Not long 
after this he visited the opulent city of Corinth, and here he set him- 
self to manual labour. He lodged with a tent-maker and fellow-be- 
liever, the vikuous Aquila; “ and because,” says the text, ‘* he was 
of the same craft, he abode with them,” that is, Aquila and Prise 
cilla, “ and wrought.” After this residence at Corinth, which was 
of eighteen months’ duration, he took a long circuit, and some years 
afterwards came to Ephesus. In all this time we have reason ¢o think ; 
his industrious disposition was not changed; for when he took his 
leave of the Ephesian elders, who met him at the neighbouring city 
Miletus, after reminding them of his three years diligent and affec 
tionate warnings, he says emphatically, in the consciousness of disine 
terested love, “* I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel : 





| yea, ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered to my ne- 
cessities ; and to them that were with me.””? And he seems not only 
} to have used industry in his own person, but to have recommended 


it to the elders from Ephesus, in the number of which, as has been 
before hinted, we may reckon the bishops and deacons. ‘ I have 
showed you all things; how that so labouring ye ought to support 
the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

‘ Thus, on a slight review of the character of the Apostle, we 
1 may pronounce him to have been intrepid in his zeal to build the 
church, and en:nently disinterested in his conduct towards his con- 
verts. Intrepidity and zeal are, it is certain, often exerted in causes 
which do not mark those who possess them for religious or virtuous 
men ; but when they are exerted where not only no emolument is the 
reward of the exertion; but on the contrary, * tribulation, or per- 
secution, or famine, or peril, or the sword ;”’ then it is that we may 
venture to believe a man, at the least, sincere; and when, as in the 
present instance, the cause which he undertakes is unquestionably 
good, great, and glorious; when the zeal is tempered with know- 7 
San, and when fervent love throws its lustre over the other Christian 4 

virtues; we need not be backward in acknowledging that we disco- i 
' ver the noblest of characters, the sincere and intrepid Christian.’ 


Mr. Bevan may be supposed to have particular satisfaction in 

pointing out the unexpensiveness of the Apostle’s ministry, 

} because it seems to justify the doctrine and practice maintained 
by the Society of Friends on that head. If, however, he ad- 
| mits the translation of 1 Thess. ii. 6. to be correct, (and he has 
* not objected to it in a note,) the right of claiming support as 
the Apostles of Christ is asserted: but it has been contended 
that the words duvipevor tv Boge: eivaz, rendered in the common 
version when we might have been burdensome,” should have 
been translated, when we might have assumed authority, or con= 
sequence; which agrees better with the idea of secking glory that 
precedes it, and contrasts better with the words, * but were 
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gentle and easy,” which immediately follow it. Moreover, when 
the Apostle means t6 assert that he was not a pecuniary burden 
to the churches, as in 2 Cor. xii. 11. he employs another 
word, tyd 8 xatevdcunta Judy; yet we must allow that in verse 
16. he uses # xatsCaproa to express the same sense. 

Leaving the Quakers and other christians to settle this point, 
we hasten, before we close this article, to pay our respects to 
the notes with which Mr. B. has enriched this life of the 
Apostle Paul. The geographical notes are the most conspi- 
cuous, and really stamp a specific value on the work; a short 
account being subjoined of every place which is mentioned in 
the Apostle’s tour, so that, by referring to’ the map prefixed, 
the route of this eminent servant of Christ may be traced: but 
we have observed that every name is not inserted in it. We 
wish the author to supply the omissions in a subsequent 
edition.— Of the manner in which this part of the compilation 
is executed, we shall adduce a solitary specimen. In Acts 
xxi. 7. the sacred biographer tells us that, when Paul and his 
companions had finished their course from Tyre, they came to 
Ptolemais; and descriptions of both these places are given at 
the bottom of the page :—we transcribe the latter : 

‘ Ptolemais] Accity of Galilee, and a seaport, lying in a plain, 
surrounded with mountains. The small river Belus, as it was called, 
in the time of Josephus, ran by the town, and near this stream was a 
place from which the ancients procured their sand for the making of 
glass. A memorable circumstance in Jewish history took place in 
Ptolemais, The emperor Caligula ordered Petronius, president of 
Syria, to set up his statue in the temple of Jerusalem; to slay such 
as resisted ; and to make the rest of the nation slaves. Petronius 
marched into Judea with three legions and a large number of auxili- 
ary troops; probably twenty-five thousand, or thirty thousand in all, 
The Jews, hearing he had reached Ptolemais with this formidable 


army, were in great consternation, and repaired to the plain near 
Ptolemais. Here in a submissive manner, but with a determination 


to suffer rather than connive at the profanation, they implored Petro- 


nius to desist. The considerate Roman left the statues and his army 
at Ptolemais, and repaired to Tiberias, where, after a fruitless at- 
tempt to persuade the Jews to consent that the statues should be 
erected, he agreed to forbear until he should receive further orders 
from Caligula. That weak prince however persisted in his intention, 
and threatened Petronius with punishment; but it fell out that the 
ship which brought his orders was detained at sea, and Petronius re- 
ceived the news of Caligula’s death before the intelligence of his an- 
ger. Thus the temple escaped the profanation, and the Jews the 
prospect of destruction. This town is now called Acre, or St. Jean 
d’acre ; and has lately been the scene of contest between the English 
and French. 

¢ It was anciently, says Doddridge, allotted to the tribe of Asher, 


Tt is called Accho, Judg. i. 31. It was enlarged and beautified by 
the 
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the first Egyptian Ptolemy. It lies in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Carmel, and on one of the finest bays on the coast; but Maundrell 
found it in ruins. Thus lie many of the famous ancient cities. I 
may probably be allowed¢o introduce three appropriate stanzas of a 
poet of aur own. 


‘ Ask Palestine, proud Asia’s early boast, 
Where now, the groves that pour’d her wine and oil ; 
Where, the faw towns that crown’d her wealthy coast ; 

Where, the glad swains that till’d her fertile soil ? 


* Ask and behold, and mourn her hapless fall ! 

Where rose fair towns, where toil’d the jocund swain, 

Thron’d, on the naked rock, and mould’ring wall, 
Pale Want and Ruin hold their dreary reiga. 


* Where Jordan’s vallies smil’d in living green, 
Where Sharon's flowers disclos’d their varied hues, 
The wand’ring pilgrim views the alter’d scene, 
And drops the tear of pity as he views. 
Scott’s Poems, p. 39.’ 


) 


Among the selections of notes, some verbal criticisms and 
explanatory remarks occur, which proceed from Mr. Bevan’s 
own pen, and to the propriety of most of which we subscribe : 
but he has not always inserted a stricture where one was requi- 
site; asin Gal. iv. 21., which things are an allegory, and where the 
original and the sense require us to read which things may be 
allegorized. Neither has he been always correct in altering from 
the Greek: (see his note on 1 Cor. ix. 5.) nor do we conceive 
that he is justified in his new rendering of 2 Cor. iii. 18.3; for . 
the 6th verse of the next chapter explains what the Apostle 
means by bebolding as reflected from a mirror, &c. as we would 
render the text. We join, however, in his wish to substitute 
clanging or some other word for tinkling, employed to express 
the sound of the cymbal, 1 Cor. xiii. 1.3 and in his objecting 
to the ssgoguaovs (Acts xix. 27.) being called robders of churches, 
instead of robbers of temples: since, as he remarks, ¢ the term 
church for a building was not invented in Paul’s time.’ We 
approve also of his new version of.‘Phil. iii. 12., and of other 
hints which we have not room to enumerate. 

The general impression which this work has left on our 
minds is reputable to the diligence and sagacity of the com- 
piler ; and as he has avoided the discussion of points on which 
churches are divided, and has restricted himself to those expla. 
nations and comments which must be acceptable to the great 
mass of christian professors, we are inclined to believe that his 
merit will be felt artd acknowleged beyond the pale of his own 
fraternity. A leading object with him is to promote religious 
reading, in preference to. the consumption of time over frivo- 
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lous books; and he strengthens his recommendation by quoting 
the saying of a Quaker minister, which is perhaps as worthy 
of being remembered as any of the sayings of the wise men 
of Greece, viz. that ‘ when things are in their places, the best 


things will be uppermost.” 
J Pe Mo. ¥ 





Art. VII. Queenhoo-Hall, a Romance: and Antient Times, a 
Drama. By the late Joseph Strutt, Author of “ Rural Sports 
and Pastimes of the one of England,” &c. 4 vols. Izmo. 
18s. Boards. Murray. 1808. 


1 poses the former productions and known studies of Mr. 
Strutt, we confidently expected in “a History of Times 
past,” composed by him, to meet with much curious and use- 
ful information on the subjects of antiquarian research: but we 
acknowlege that we had no idea of receiving half the pleasure 
and entertainment that we have derived from the perusal of 
Queenhoo-hall. It is the most interesting and judicious trea- 
tise on antient manners that has ever fallen into our hands. 
Instead of dry and solemn disquisitions on minute details, 
which, though important in connection with other considera- 
tions, are often in themselves so trivial as to become ridicu- 
lous, Mr. Strutt has raised from the sleep of four centuries a 
variety of characters, who act according to the opinions, are 
arrayed in the habiliments, follow the fashions, ‘and speak the 
language, of the reign of Henry the Sixth. Such inquiries 
cannot fail to be acceptable to all (as it is well expressed in 
the advertisement prefixed to these volumes) ‘ who, reading the 
early history of their country, are desirous to identify with the 
events recorded, some idea of the external appearance of those 
by whom they were performed.’ Itis afterward very properly 
remarked, that ‘those who undervalue the labour and ‘skill 
necessary to select the materials of such a ‘composition, are 
little aware how much more the fire of genius is kindled and 
excited by a single circumstance of minute and picturesque 
reality, than by an hundred elegant, sound, and polished pe- 
riods, in which events are generally noeennell’ without a tittle to 
mark whether they happened in Britain or Palestine;’ or, it 
might be added, in the 15th or the roth century. 

Yet, notwithstanding the justice of these observations, we 
fear that it is indisputably true, that the great majority of 
readers are scarcely more ashamed of complete ignorance in re- 
spect to antiquarian minutiz, than they would be of a laboricus 
investigation of them, dinceceaiita y considered ;—a circumstance 
which increases our obligation to those who bring the whole 
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castume distinctly before our eyes, by representing it in cone 
junction with the actions and sufferings of such human beings 
as command our sympathy and attention. ‘This we regard as 
the principal merit of Marmion; and though Mr. Scott has 
perhaps often introduced his antique lore a little unseasonably, 
we are sure that his strange and complicated story would have 
been found insufferable without a liberal sprinkling of pic- 
turesque description, drawn from the arms, accoutrements, and 
manners of antient times. Mr. Strutt’s principal object was 
to convey this kind of instruction, which he has made peculiarly 
attractive by interweaving it with an interesting and agreeable 
romance. ‘The events are sufficiently probable, the succession 
of them is conducted in the most pleasing manner, and the de- 
nouement must be highly satisfactory to every reader; while the 
characters are natural and well supported, and the sentiments 
breathe all the high honour, the graceful courtesy, and the 
pious humility, which are supposed to have characterized that 
uncertain era, the age of chivalry. ; 

The death of the author unfortunately interrupted the exe- 
cution of his ingenious project, and has certainly been the 
cause of many defects in the work remaining without correc- 
tion ;—such as an occasional want of antiquation in the fan- 
guage ; and sometimes, on the other hand, an useless redundancy 
of old words, many tedious japes on the part of Lord Boteler’s 


jester, and many very childish incidents in the subordinate 


fable that relates to the rustic inhabitants of Tewin. ‘The ad- 
venture of the taylor turned gentleman would infallibly have 
been omitted on deliberation, as well as the history of the old 
illuminator of MSS., which appears to us to involve some vio~ 
lations of costume. We doubt at least whether “ spruce Hiber- 
nians” had begun, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, to 
captivate the affections of jointured widows; and we consider 
it as less probable that the art of illuminating MSS. should 
have been practised, as a means of livelihood, by a professor 
in London, who kept several pupils employed in the. business, 
than that it was confined to the walls of convents, and occu- 
pied the vacant hours of the more ingenious monks.—This 
episode is indeed so unnecessary to the story, so devoid of in- 
terest, and savours so strongly of modern times, that we are 
led to conjecture with some confidence, that it is a narrative 
of events which really occurred within the knowlege of Mr. 
Strutt; who, in consequence of an acquaintance with the par- 
ties, or for some other reason, took considerable interest in 
their affairs. | 

' We do not design to lay before our readers any abstract of 
this story, nor even any extract from it, because we think that 
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it would. probably deprive them of a much higher pleasure in 
contemplating it as a whole. A short specimen shall therefore 
be taken from ‘a chapter which hath no concern with the his- 
tory, and, for aught I know, (says Mr. Strutt) may be as well 
passed over as read.’ It describes a dinner given by the Baron 
Fitzallen to some of his distinguished neighbours, the Lord Bo- 


. 


teler, his daughter and niece, and the Lord Fitzosborne and 
others : 


‘ When the company seated themselves in the hall, they were en- 
tertained with the splendid hospitality which became the owner of a 
large feudal domain. It 1s true, that the fastidious eye of modern 
taste might have considered the feast as more plentiful than elegant, 
and that even the centre dish, which was a wild boar roasted entire, 
would have demolished by its weight any modern set of tables, 
though clasped with brass hold-fasts, and supported by three-clawed 
pillars. It is also true, that the circumstance of the boar’s head be- 
ing decorated with fire-works, which exploded of a sudden, would 
have spread dismay, rather than pleasure, through a modern ‘party 
of on vivants. It is, moreover, certain, that an host of retainers 
whose hands were more frequently exercised in military exercise than 
in the service of the table, might have ili supplied the place of six well 
drilled lacqueys, a butler, valet, groom of the chamber, page, and 


chasseur, whom modern taste has substituted in the place of the blue- 


coated serving-men of formertimes. Yet, if good cheer, much hearti- 
ness, and loud laughter, could make amends for the absence of such 
refinements, it was found at the lordly board of Fitzallen, whose 
guests would have perhaps as little understood the small talk of a 
modern select party of elegantes, as the beef-fed frequenters of his but- 
tery would have relished the board-wages of a modern servants-hall.’ 


Their conversation turns on the subject of old romances, and 
the Lady Eleanor enlivens the company with a very elegant 
abstract of ‘ The Squire of low degree, who served as page in 
the court of the King of Hungary ;’ which is followed by others 
of the company producing what they respectively consider as the 
most striking passages in those wild compositions. ‘The imagi- 
nation of Fitzallen is principally moved with the noble descrip- 
tion in Mort Arthur of the hand and arm, which rise from the 
water to snatch the sword of the hero at the moment of his sup- 
posed dissolution; and the worthy old Lord Boteler fairly re- 
counts, with great animation, the whole adventure of Sir 
Bevys of Southampton in the enchanted forest : while the cu- 
rate of Marden, with his wise exhortations, furnishes a sombre, 
yet natural back-ground to these extravagant pictures. 

‘The Dissour’s first tale is another detached part of the book 
which is full of entertainment, and reminded us strongly of Boc- 
cacio, both in the nature of the incident and the style of narra- 
tion: but it is much too extensive for our limits. The poem 
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which follows may serve to shew Mr. Strutt’s. talent for that ) 
species of composition, and in some degree to illustrate the 


much-agitated subject of the antient May-games. 


¢ Then Thomas the reve’s son, in the habit of a pilgrim, came to 
the front of the pavilion, where he was met by a party of the young 
men and maidens belonging to the. procession ; and the following di- 
alogue, composed for the purpose by Peretto the minstrel, was sung ; 
and he accompanied the voices witn his harp : — 


‘ paLMER, ‘Tothe women, 
Fair damsels, say what brings you here > 


DAMSELS. 
To celebrate the first of May. - 


PALMER. 
Wherefore this day to you so dear? 

DAMSELS. ; 
v} + .It is bold Rosin’s wedding day, 

CHORUS. . 
| With sprightly dance and carols gay, 
We welcome Rosin’s wedding cay. | 


PALMER. ‘To the men. : 
Why stand the bowmen on a row ?-~ 
MEN. 
Prepared to play a skilful game.— 
PALMER. 
Some Saint to honour ’tis I trow : << 


MEN. 
° ¢ ° 
?Tis Rosin Hoop, for that’s his name. 


CHORUS. 

v With sorightly dance, and carols gay, 

We keep bold Rosin’s wedding-day. 
PALMER. 

But who ts she so fair, bedight 

In tunic blue and rochet white ? 


| WOMAN. 
| Dost thou not know her, holy man ? 
’ It is the blithe maid Marian. 
PALMER. 
How name ye him y’clad in green, 
With party hose and fringes sheen ? 
MAN. 
| It is the prince of archers good : 
And he is hight bold Rozin Hoon. 
CHORUS. 
With merry carol, dance, and play, 
We welcome Rozin’s wedding-day. 
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PALMER. 
I am a stranger, well ye wot, 
And much have travelled :—I have seen 
The Lord’s sepulchre, and the grot 
Where he was born of maiden clean. 


The shells of Cales, in sign of grace, 
Adorn my hat ; - and you may spy 

A vernicle, with His dear face 
Impress’d, who died on, Calvary. 


Upon my cloak Saint Peter’s keys 

Were drawn at Rome, with crosses wide : 
And reliques from beyond the seas 

I bear, or woe may me betide! 


The snow topp’d hills of Armony, 
Where Noe’s ark may now be found, 
l’ve seen s—in sooth, I do not lie s— 


Told o’er my beads, and kiss’d the ground. 


At Walsingham my vows I’ve paid ; 
At Waltham eke, and Coloraine ; 
And to Saint Thomas I have pray’d, 
Who near the holy rood was slain. 


But tell me to what saint, I pray, 
What martyr, or what angel bright, 
Is dedicate this holy day, 
That brings you here so gaily dight ! — 


This calendar 1’ve search’d with care 
For saints y’bless’d and angels good ; 
The holy saints are named there, 
But no such saint as Rosin Hoop. 


MEN. 
Dost thou not, simple Palmer, know— 
What every child can tell thee here,— 
Nor saint norangel claims thisshow, __ 
But the bright season of the year ? 


WOMEN. 
The cowslips now adorn the delle ;- 
On sunny banks primroses blow, 
With violets sweet and dainty bells ; 
And on the green the daisies grow: 


The birds in warbling chorus sing 
In hedge and grove and shady wood, 
Inviting us to hail the spring, 
And join the troop of Rosin Hoop. 


_ CHORUS, 
With merry carol, dance, and play, 
We welcome Rosin’s wedding-day.’ 


In 
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In the drama called Antient Times, we see nothing to blame, 
but not much to praise. It relates to the well-known subject 


of Alfred’s disguise in the garb of a minstrel, and his admission - 
to the Danish camp ; and it concludes with the defeat of the’ 


invaders by the English army. 





Arr. VIIL The Test of Guilt; or Traits of Antient Superstition, 
a Dramatic Tale. And the Bumpkins’ Disaster; or the Jour- 
ney to London. By the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, Author of the 
Regal and Ecclesiastical History of England ; Horda Angel-Cyn- 
nan, or Manners and Customs of the English ; Chronicle of Eng- 
land; Dictionary of Engravers ; Dresses and Habits of the Eng- 
lish; and Glig-gamena Angel-Theod, or Sports and Pastimes of 
the English. 4to. pp.174. Boards. Appleyards. - 1808. 


T is well known that one of the Tests of Guilt applied to 
cases of murder, in the days of superstition and credulity, 


resulted from the appearances assumed by the dead -body, at - 


the touch or approach of the suspected person. Some myste- 
rious antipathy was supposed to agitate the breathless corpse, as 
soon as the murderer’s hand came within a certain distance, 
and to draw forth horrible indications of the agonies inflicted by 
it. ‘The brows were convulsed, the eye opened for an instant, 
and blood issued from some part of the body; most commonly 
from the death-wound. ‘This faith maintained its ground 
so late as the year 1630, when the legal veteran Serjeant 
Maynard was present at a trial in Hertfordshire, at which he 
heard these strange particulars accurately described, and dis- 
tinctly sworn by “an antient and grave person, minister to the 
parish, where the fact was committed.” ‘The Serjeant does not 
indeed appear to have been absolutely convinced by this respect- 
able testimony, since he took pains to inquire whether the. cul- 
prit confessed or not, at the place of execution : hut we are sur- 
prised that Mr. Strutt should have failed to notice this respect- 
able authority for the notion, on which he founded his dra- 
matic tale... It may be seen in the Appendix to the tenth vo- 
lume of the State Trials, and is very curious for the circum- 
stantial evidence by which it was supported. . : 

Mr. Strutt appears to have been a better antiquary than poét. 
The awful symptoms above described might certainly be made 
to produce a solemn and striking effect : but they are here intro- 
duced with the tameness of an every-day-occurrence. The in- 
terest of the tale depends on the detection of the murderer, but 
the reader is unskilfully let into this secret from the commences 
ment. It opens, an instant after Grim has dispatched Doro- 
thy, whom he seduced and abandoned; and the horror which 
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46 
feels at the act is expressed with more power than any other 
part of the poem: 


GRiM. 


© Well then, at Iength ’tis done! and she is dead ! 
These blood-stain’d hands cry—Murder ! and this knife, 
Weeps as it were with blood, warm from her heart !— — 
Did she not love me well, dog that I am ?— 
And while her life was oozing ‘rom the wounds, 
In Christian charity she pray’d for me,— 
For me ber murderer !——Fye, how 1 shake! 


Unmanly fear unnerves my beating heart, 
And palsies all my limbs !—— How now, what’s that == _ 


Methought I heard the fall of footsteps near :— 
Yes, and again :—No, no; ’tis no such thing ;— 
Nay, but I dream not :—-ure, a human form 
Ascends the stile :—In goblins L’ve no faith ;— 

It isa man ;—alone too ;—that is well :— 

Behind this tomb I’ll take my watchful stand.— 
So, so ;—and this way bent :—then ’tis resolved, 
And murder must be double !—Well then, pass on: 
Perhaps, like me, he seeks to'shun mankind, 


And hide himself in darkness —Snall I strike 
This second self ?—Not yet. : 


It happens that Henry arrives at this time, on his way to pay 
a lover’s visit to Eleanor, the Baron’s daughter, before whom 
he is anxious to appear to the best advantage, and throws his 
travelling cloak on the ground. Grim sees the value of this 


circumstance :— 
¢ This kerchief tinged with gore, this bloody knife 

I wrap within this cloak ; and from my hands 
Wipe off this fatal witness.—-So, ’tis painted well : 
The train is laid ; and now across the path 
Fil place the bleeding body - -- Hark! I hear 
A distant shout ,—the village clods are near, 
Returning from the wake : ’éis they must raise 
The cry of murder! I will join the throng 
With louder cry ; and if my brave gallant 
Be not too hasty, I shall catch him here.’ 


The suspicions thus excited against Henry occupy the first 
three parts of the tale; in the fourth, the body is produced in 
the presence of Grim; and his guilt, attested by the usual 
phenomena, is confirmed by proof that the bloody knife was 
his property. In the fifth part, his confession removes all 
doubt; and, after having attempted in vain to destroy himself, 
he is reserved for public punishment. The young lovers, 
whose union has been delayed by these events, are at the same 


time made happy. 
The 
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The second poem in this volume, the Bumpking Disaster, is of 
the burlesque kind, and is founded on an incident that seems 
to have actually taken place in the village in which Mr. Strutt 
resided. ‘Two farmers, struck with the calamities of the couns 
try during the American war, resolved to leave their occupa- 
tions for the public good, to demand a conference with Ma« 
jesty, and to. enlighten the royal mind on political subjects. 
‘Their adventures might form an amusing series of local jokes, 
but are quite unfit for general circulation. 

By the editor, who is a son of the late Mr. Strutt, we are told 
in his preface that ‘a work will shortly appear, before the world, 
intitled, «An Account of the Life and Writings of the late Mr. 
Joseph Strutt ;” wherein his several published and unpublished 
writings will be particularly noticed ; with an analytical and cri- 
tical statement of the whole.—The intent of this publication will 
be to convey to the world some authentic particulars relative to 
the life of the author; of whom a correct portrait has been en- 
_graved by his eldest pupil, Mr. John Ogborne, from a pitture in 
crayons by Ozias Humphrey, Esquire.’ He also promises some 
farther observations on the pieces contained in the volume be- 
fore us: which circumstance induces us to suggest, that the. 
laudable partiality of a son may possibly over-rate the works of 
a respected father; and that the advice of some impartial 
friend might be highly serviceable in distinguishing between 
such of the relics of Mr. Strutt as may compromise his reputa- 
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Art. IX. Observations on the Preparation, Utility, and Administrae 
tion of the Digitalis Purpurea, or Foxglove, in Dropsy of the Chest, 
Consumption, Hemorrhage, Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c.: in- 
cluding a Sketch of the Medical History of this Plant, and an 
Account of the Opinions of those Authors who have written upon 
it during the last thirty Years. By William Hamilton, M.D. &c. 
$vo. pp. 214. 6s. Boards. LongmanandCo. 1857. 


qT intention of this work is to give a connected account of 

- the medical history of the fox-glove, to state the sentiments 
which have been entertained respecting it by those practitioners 
who have particularly devoted themselves to an examination of 
its propertics, and ‘to relate its effects in those diseases and 
conditions of the system for which it has been commonly re- 
commended. Through the greatest part of the vclume, the 
author is rather the historian of science than the original ob- 
server: but it is not on this account the less valuable. ‘A ju- 
dicious abstract of facts and opinions which are ‘scattered 
through a number of volumes, or are accumulated without me 
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_ thod and arrangement, is always to be considered as an ime 
portant acquisition, and may often eontribute more to the ad+ 
vancement of science than a farther addition of original obser 
vations. ! 

After some introductory remarks, Dr. Hamilton proceeds to 
ive ‘a sketch of the medical history of digitalis.’ It is gene- 
rally known that for this valuable addition to the Materia Me- 
dica we are indebted to Dr. Withering; for though it had 
been noticed by some of the older writers, yet we had no re- 
ular account of its properties, nor indeed was it ever men- 
tioned but in the most vague manner, until the publication of 
his treatise. Dr. Hamilton’s encomium on -it appears to us 
to be so just; and at the same time affords so excellent a pic- 
ture of the qualities which ought to be found in every medical 


publication, that we shall quote it: 


¢ In 1785, after an experience of ten years in the use of this me- 
dicine, *Dr. Withering published his excellent account of the digita- 
lis. It is written with unaffected modesty and great candour; and 
enriched with numerous cases which fell under his own observation, 
or were communicated to him by the respectable practitioners to whom 
he had made known the virtues of this remedy. And it contains such 
sound and accurate practical remarks and inferences, drawn from the 
pure sources of observation. and experience, that had they been at- | 
tentively considered and acted upon, all doubt respecting its efficacy : 
would have soon subsided ; and all contrariety of opinion with re- 
gard to the operation and effects of this remedy, would have been 


speedily reconciled.’ 


Dr. Withering’s attention was chiefly directed to the ope- 
ration of digitalis in the cure of dropsy; since, though he did a 
employ it in one or two cases of phthisis, it was without any 
definite object, and the result was unsuccessful. The subject 
was then taken up by Dr. Darwin, but it seems to have been 
afterward abandoned by him; and little attention was, for some 
time, paid to it, until the digitalis was once more held forth 
by Dr. Beddoes and his associates as almost a certain remedy 
for consumption. The communications of Drs. Drake, Fow- 
ler, M‘Lean, and Mossman are here particularly noticed; their 
sentiments are detailed with accuracy ; and some judicious ob 
servations are offered, on the degree of credit which we ought 
to attach to the sanguine expectations which they formed re- 
specting the anti-phthisical powers of this plant. 

We have next a section on the cultivation and preparation of | 
digitalis; a considerable part of which, as the author informs 
us, is taken from Dr. Withering’s original treatige. The ob- : 
servations are such as every one must immediately subscribe, 


and such as ought to be always held in view by those who un- » 
dertake 
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dertake to prepare the medicine for pharmaceutical purposes ; 
yet we apprehend that many of the directions gre not unfre- 
quently disregarded. Dr. Hamilton thinks that the infusion is 
the best method of administering the remedy, when its full di« 


uretic powers are required; and the tincture, when our prin- 


cipal object is to reduce the velocity of the pulse. We are not 
told on what grounds he has formed this discrimination. The 
powder has been seldom employed by Dr. H., yet we think 
that it is one of the most useful preparations. It is often 
desirable to administer the fox-glove in the form of pills; and it 
is an important circumstance to bear in mind that this furnishes 
the most ceconomical formula. 

A section consisting of ptactical observations and precautions 
next succeeds, in which the modzs operandi of the medicirie na= 
turally comes under consideration. Its deleterious effects, 
when unskilfully employed, as the author justly observes, form 
no argument against it, because the same objection might be 
offered against all the most powerful and valuable articles of thé 
Materia Medica. ‘* The digitalis” says Dr. H., © is possessed 
of extraordinary and apparently opposite qualities ;? and while 
it seems unequivocally to have the power of retarding the 
action of the heart, it as obviously increases that of the ab« 
sorbents. The circumstance is undoubtedly singular, and one 
which should not be admitted without the most direct evi- 
dence: but we see nothing contradictory nor impossible in 
such a combination of qualities; and we apprehend that few 
points in the whole practice of medicine are better ascertained. 


A great proportion of the remarks which we here find, on thé 


immediate effects produced on the system by digitalis, are 
taken from Dr. Withering; and indeed, notwithstanding all 


that has been written on the subject since his publication, wé 


have still no safer guide for the regulation of our conduct. By 
following his directions, the deleterious effects would almos¢ 
always be avoided; and it is’ particulatly necessary that this 
should be the casé, because, when they occur, the beneficial 
operation Of the medicine is genetally suspended. 

Dr. H. next proceeds to consider, in so many distinct sec- 
tioris, the utility of the fox-glove in hydrothorax, phrhisis pulmm- 
nalis, hemorrhage, scarlatina, and measles: but itis chiefly on 
the first of these topics that we mieet with any origmal obsér- 
vations. ‘The Doctor has prescribed this medicine in the com- 
bination of symptoms which indicated the effusion of water 
in the cavity of the thorax, with more than usual success; ahd 
he has found it almost equally beneficial in every variety of 
constitution. ‘The votume concludes with several casés: of this 
disease given in detail, four-of which were futished by Dr. 

' Rev. Jan. 1809. E M ‘Lean 
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M‘Lean of Sudbury. Although some of them terminated un- — 
successfully, the general result.is highly favourable to the em- 
ployment of this plant. B 

: : Os. 





Arr. X. The Life of Thuanus, with some Account of his Writings, 

_ and a Translation of the Preface to his History. By the Rev. J. 
Collinson, M. A. of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 4606. 
103. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


Arsene this volume be almost wholly a compilation, it 
will interest in no small degree the curious part of the 
English public, since it introduces them to an acquaintance 
with one of the wisest and best of men that France has ever 
produced. ‘T’o the learning, probity, piety, and enlarged views 
of this distinguished statesman and eminent author, respect 
has been paid by liberal and enlightened men of all countries. 
The advocate of toleration in its largest sense, (including in 
the term a participation of civil rights,) and the firm patron of 
olitical reforms in a bigoted and dark age, he has been the 
delight of the friends of mankind from his own time to the 
resent; while he has received from the agents and creatures 
of a slavish hierarchy, a proportionate share of obloquy and 
abuse. What an age must that have been, in which Henry 
IV., susceptible of every fine sentiment and of every generous 
feeling, personally knowing and highly esteeming the histo- 
rian, was obliged to prohibit the circulation of his work, and 
to disgrace the author ! 

In his preface, Mr. Collinson brings together the testimo- 
nies borne by learned men to Thuanus’s history 5, a vast work, 
which, notwithstanding its great bulk, wquld be much more 
generally read, but for the uncouth latinized names of mo- 
dern persons and places which the author unfortunately adopted. 
This practice is beyond all belief irksome, and has been the princi- 
pal cause of the neglect of an admirable performance.—Next in 
the presentvolume stands the life of Thuanus, which is takenfrom 
the Latin memoirs of him written by himself, but whichwere not’ 
published 'till after his decease by his friends and executors, Ri- 


galtius and Du Puy. : 
He was born at Paris, October oth, 1553: 


‘ Hiss ancestors, two hundred years before, possessed a domain near 
Orleans, én the reign of Philip de Valois. - 

‘ Ata subsequent period his family removing to Paris, rose to dis- 
tinction in the law; and his grandfather and father successively filled 
the office of first president of the parliament, which is the highest 


dignity in that profession,’ 
¢ At 
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* At the age of twenty, Thuanus went to reside at Paris, with 
his uncle Nicholas, bishop of Chartres, and continued fourteen years 
under his roof. He resided in the cloister of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and was appointed, to a canonry in that church, which bis 
uncle, upon taking the bishopric, had resigned. As it was intended 
that he should pursue the ecclesiastical profession, and succeed hi3 une 
cle in the bishopric, he applied himself assiduously to the study of 
the canon law, and of the Greek language. At that time he began 
to collect his library, afterwards so distinguished for extent and values 
and we shall soon observe, that he had already formed the design of 
his great historical work. Of such excellence and magnitude were 
the plans which occupied Thuanus, at a period of life generally dee 
voted, without censure, to pursuits of little moment: and we know 
not which most to admire, that early ripeness of intellect, which 
could, by its own unassisted vigor, conceive them, or the consistent 
steadiness of character that persevered in bringing them to comple-. 
tion.’ 

Thuanus became early acquainted with Henry IV., and re- 
mained ever faithful to his interests, which he essentially pro- 
moted: but he does not seem to have been well satisfied with 
the returns which he received from that monarch. It is but 
Justice, however, to Henry, to observe that the harsh mea- 
sures which he afterward adopted towards the historian were 
not voluntary on his part, but arose out of the delicate situation 
in which he stood with respect to the court of Rome. | 

In his 29th year, Thuanus lost his father ; 


‘ Who (he informs us) incurred the King’s displeasure by the 
honest freedom of his expostulations. ‘* On one occasion, when he 
recommended moderation i. levying taxes, lest the peeple should be 
incited to discontent, Henry III. turning to his courtiers, said, ‘ The 
good man is in his dotage.’? ‘This insult, Thuanus adds, his father 
disregarded ; but at the same time ascribes his death to chagrin arising 
from the unhappy state of public affairs. He had, however, entered 
upon his 75th year, and had been married 50 years. He died uni- 
versally respected and lamented, and the same king, who could nat 
brook his admonitions, when afterwards encompassed with troubleg, 
did justice to his memory by saying, that Paris would not have 
ine from its sovereign if the president ‘Thuanus had been 
alive.”*— 

¢ Thuanus, with much warmth of filial affection, exnatiates beth 
in his memoirs and his history, on the virtues of his father. He exe 
tols his legal science, religion, unaffected gravity of manners, and in- 
necence of life ; on which accounts no person possessed greater pepu- 
larity and influence in Paris.’ 


We are told. that Thuanus having reached his 31st year, 
and er 


‘© Having desisted for some time from performing the offices of 


the church, and resigned most of bis benefices, was pressed by his 
| E2 mother 
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mother to disengage himself entirely from the ministry. As astepto 
this, he obtained, through the interest of the Queen-mother, the 
lace of Master of the Requests, which it was the custom to grant 
er to clergymen and laymen.”— 
Frequently had Augustin, his uncle, King’s Advocate, pressed 
‘Fhuanus to solicit the reversion of his place, which he candidly ac- 
knowledged he owed to his father. He was at this time offered the 
situation of President a Mortier, but would not accept it until his 
nephew had bound himself, by a religious obligation, to exert all his 
interest in obtaining a nomination as his successor. ‘I‘huanus him- 
self consented, with some reluctance, to this agreement, and also to 
a@ promise of using greater diligence and exertion in the conduct of his 
private affairs.”’ 


fn Thuanus’s 42d year, Augustin, President 4 Mortier,died ; 
and he succeeded to the reversion of that place. ‘ He shewed 
his moderation before, when he would not acept the office at 
Tours; and he would not now enter the parliament, till he-had 
paid due respect to his uncle’s remains.” 


‘ The first part of Thuanus’s history, consisting of eighteeen 
books, was first published at Paris in 1604. | 
_ © The reception the work met with at Rome may be collected 
from the following extracts of letters, written by Thuanus to his 
friends, the Cardinal Joyeuse and M. Du Puy, who were then at 
Rome. They evidently allude to some strictures on the history, 
which had reached the author’s ears, 

‘¢ The latter part of the fourth book, and the beginning of the 
fifth, where the narration relates to the Popes Paul IfI. and Julius 
IIL., I wish unsatd and unwritten, out of that reverence to the Holy 
See, which I have during my life entertained, and will preserve until 
death. For Ido not think that a laxity of morals can, dissolve the 
obligations to doctrine and discipline incumbent upon all. These are 
also my sentiments concerning other similar passages, if such occur, 
in the histony. | : ¥ 

«¢ With regard to the expression, ‘* he departed to a. better life,’” 
I do not remember to have used it concerning any notorious heretic, 
or one who engaged in theological controversies. But I may. pei 
haps have applied the words, without reflection, to some worthy Pro- 
testant. Indeed Christian charity obliges us to hope the best in cases 
respecting persons who have not erred wilfully, but have imbibed 
their tenets in consequence of an education among Sectaries, Neither 
do I write.in. the character of a Theologian, but asa man, who has 
compassion for his brethren ; and who is obliged to regulate his con- 
duct towards all mankind by the laws and customs of the times, pare 
ticularly those of his own nation.”— , 

‘ He continually alludes to the state of his mind, devoid of va- 
nity and ambition: ‘* he has bidden adieu, he says, to hope and to 
fortune, and is therefore enabled to renounce the court usually paid 
to great men in power.” Against. calumny he appeals to the inno- 
cence of his life ; declares that in his’ compositions, he had no other 
: purpose 
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urpose but to promote the glory of God, and that he should not 
set his name to his history, except with a view to give it credit 
and authority. Sometimes his resolutions of patience fail, and he 
breaks forth im eloquent indignation: ‘¢ It is easy for those who are 
removed from peril, to judge boldly of others.—Meanwhile where is 
charity? Have men no compassion after forty years passed full of 
continual miseries? Have they no fear, after the loss of the Nether- 
lands, occasioned by that frantic obstinacy, which marked the times? 
In this country we may be good Catholics, and obedient, in all points 
of doctrine, to the Holy See, without maintaining the bloody pro- 
position, that Religion is to be established by force and by arms. 
Therefore I shall never repent of having said of it, in the place I hold, 
what I have always said; still less of what 1 have written. For one 
thing I grieve, that this alone has occasioned my book to be examined 
with so much rigour, amounting even to calumny.”— 

¢ Thuanus, however, was not without encouragement even from 
Rome. Three or four Cardinals spoke favourably of his work, and 
‘his friends succeeded for a time in making his cause good with Pope 
Clement VIII. The Cardinal du Perron writes, ‘* that the general 
approbation bestowed on his book, for it was ranked next to Sallust 
and Tacitus, must be an agreeable recompence of his labours. As 
Alexander was solicitousto be praised by the Athenians, so ought you 
to receive, with the greatest satisfaction, applause from Rome, thé 
most polished part of the world.” 

6 Seguier, however, one of his correspondents, says, ** ‘That what- 
ever is composed in elegant and chestiandt Rael is suspected at Rome 
of impiety.” | ° 

After having related these matters, the editor of this volume 
gays : * | 
¢ It is obvious to remark how much, in the present times, the ques- 
tion of toleration in religion has shifted its ground, since it is no 
longer matter of debate, at least in our country, whether or not those 
who differ from the establishmeyt shall enjoy perfect liberty of 
opinion and practice; but whether or not sectaries shall be admit - 
ted to a participation of all privileges belonging to the Nationa} 
Church.’ | 


This is not less incorrect than it is uncandid. Had the word 
civil been pxefixed to privileges, the question would have been 
fairly stated} and we should then have asked, ‘¢ and why not, 
good Sir?” The toleration, of which Thuanus was an advocate, 
did admit to civil and political rights, and to something more, 
namely, to the possession of strong places to guarantee them. 
In this more liberal and enlightened age, the doctrine of exe 
clusion of sectaries from civil and political rights is more inex 
cusable, than that of positive persecution was in the 16th 
century. That which is sectarianism in one country, every 
person knows, is the established religion in another, and vice 
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versé; and do names and local relations change the nature of 
things ? 

It appears to have been the wish of Thuanus to keep aloof 
from political affairs, in order to prosecute his great work, 
on which he nodoubt had rested his hope for fame and use~ 
fulness; yet still he seems to take delight in complaining of 
i neglect in which his royal master had suffered him to 
ive. 

Though flattered by the Queen Regent, he was disappointed 
in his expectation of succeeding to the first presidency of the par- 
hiament of Paris, which had become vacant by the resignation 
of Harlai his brother-in-law; and he evidently felt this neglect 
as an extreme mortification. His language on this occasion 
betrays his chagrin : | 

‘«* My ancestors, on both sides, rank among the principal digni- 
taries of the law. My father instilled into me the principles of pure 
patriotism, and, in the beginning of my legal career, I gained the 
friendship of noblemen who entertained similar opimions. My re- 
peeten encreased, and procured me the notice of kings and princes. 


omy sovereign, King Henry III., I was an active and faithful ser- 


vant, whilst the storm of calamity was upon him: I executed bis com 
missions to the chief magistrates of the provinces, was chosen of 
his privy-council, and, far from consulting my own ease, accompa- 
nied Schomberg in his expedition to Italy and Germany. At Ve- 
nice, I received the afflicting information of my sovereign’s assassina- 
tion. Upon my return 1 waited on the new king at Chatezudun, 
and gave him intelligence respecting the two countries I had visited. 
‘* For five years I remained in the camp, with the exception of 
some short excursions, on the business of the state; and wken at 
length péace was established, I retired to my books and my family, 
happy, in addition to the common blessings, in possessing a good 
conscience and unshaken loyalty. 1 supposed, indeed, that the 
King would not forget my services during these five years, and that 
J had suffered the wreck of all my property ; and-had never yet re- 
ceived pension or reward. His Majesty allowed my disinterestedness, 
and contrasted it with the conduct of others, to my commendation. 
The honor of that commendation was all I gained: the King’s mind 
changed with his fortunes ; I had the mortification to experience tliat’ 
the favor of princes fluctuates ; that they gladly forget their associ- 
ates in adversity, and consider any attempt at reviving ip their minds 
the memory of past events, in the light of reproach. Why.do I en- 


Jarge on this topic ?, That you may be convinced of the hardship 


of my destiny, which has made me the sport of ingratitude.’— 

«© My adversaries laid to my account the severe decree of parltae 
ment, issued against Cardinal Bellarmine’s book ; and persuaded the 
pit that these disputes with the papal court would have no end, 
it I succeeded to Harlay’s situation. It was farther insinuated that 
the Prince of Condé would not now take umbrage at my repulse : 
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and indeed there was a coolness between us, because I would not b 
subservient to all his designs. . 

‘© Thus was I excluded from parliament and from favor at court. 
This flagrant ingratitude, of which all must be sensible, makes my 
private injury a public concern, on account of the example which it 
affords. ‘The measure of this unjust return to my important exertions 
is farther encreased by a comparison of my rival, anew man, unknown, 
one confessedly inferior to many who yielded to my pretensions, and. 
who began his race of favor by shamefully supplanting another. 
Moreover if there was a determination to crush me, instead of making 
me wait in attendance and suspence, it would have been merciful to 
have destroyed my hopes at once. 

‘© During thistime I made no importunate solicitations ; I did not 
even use the. interference of noblemen who voluntarily offered it; but 
committed myself to the Queen’s:bounty,. How did I then deserve, 
by a life of innocence and disinterestedness, to be deluded at last to my 
so great disgrace ?. 1 assume no merit on the ground of family and 
connections. Yet even these adventitious ornaments deserve respect, 
as illustrating the dignity of virtue.” 


He had been a short time before appointed one of the three 
directors of finance, a post which he appears to have held till 
his death. -For an account of his literary connections, of the 
terms on which he lived with them, and of the manner in 
which he employed his time, we must refer to the volume. 

Thuanus reached only the age of 64. Sixteen Latin Jambic 
verses, which bear the date of the day of his death, (May the 
7th, 1617,) and of which the following prose translation is here 
added, contain an account of his last illness ; 


‘¢ A hundred and twenty days have now passed, since I have been 
stretched in a recumbent posture, either on a low couch, or on my 
bed. I am now quite unable torise through languor ; and as I thus 
drag on my existence in pain, every day is worse than the preceding. 
By your advice, my beloved Thumeri, to whom I hitherto ewe my 
life, all remedies have been tried, in vain: in vain has the good Ree 
naulm been solicited to employ the more mysterious powers of his art. 
He sleeps profoundly, while I alas! pass the nights in torment. - 
Why should 1 linger stil upon earth and continue to try remedies, 
which are worse than the disease? Rather let me strive by pious pray- 
ers to attain heaven: that life, which approaches to the likeness of 
death, is not worth preserving.” 


It was observed by Rigaltius, one of his friends, that 


«© Times arose pregnant with opinions, equally defective in sense 
and probity, and indiscriminately applied to good and evil, This 
caused disgust and chagrin to Thuanus, who was always impatient 
of the attacks of calumny and malice. Scarce arrived at old age, as 
yet firm in mental and bodily vigor, a burden to none but himself, 
he was overpowered by the additional affliction ¢aused by his wife’s 
death, and died ten months after her, of a scirrhous tumour in the 
stomach, which turned to a gangrene,” | 
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- Du Puy describes him “ as the luminary of France and of 
Europe, whose breast was the seat of candour, probity, and 
erudition.” _ 

Mr. Collinson is of opinion that * our author’s character 
pears considerable resemblance in many points to that of Lord 
Clarendon; and there is a remarkable coincidence in many 
leading circumstances of their lives. Each was born of a good 
family, and raised himself by merit to a station of the higiest — 
‘dignity in the legal prefession: each was the object of his wi- 
dowed mother’s partial affection, and indebted to her bounty 
for an early establishment in life. Both in tempestuous times 
were firm adherents to the Crown, and confidential ministers 
to two sovereigns ; both experienced an unjust reverse of fa- 
yor, and were exposed to the aspersions and ridicule of dissi- 
pated and licentious courts. Lastly, each composed a history 
of his own times, in a style of singular candour and modera- I 
tion.’ : 

If the leaguers resembled the parliamentarians, if Henry IV. 
were at all similar to either of the Charles’s, and if a liberal Ca- 
tholic who sought to unite all christians be in any degree like a 
Protestant bigot, who perpetuated divisions among the members 
of his own communion, and persecuted men on account of the 
slightest shades of religious difference, then, indeed, a resem- 
blance subsists between the two personages above compared. We 
admit the existence of many displays of candour in Clarendon’s 
history, but, on the whole, the work was penned in a spirit the 

‘wery opposite to that of de Thou. This parallel of the Oxford 

editor strikes us as less happy than that of our ingenious and 

-~brave countryman Fluellen ; since Harry of Monmouth and 4 

Alexander had more points of resemblance than the French 
President and the English Chancellor. se 

Those of our readers who are not acquainted with the splen- 

did edition of Thuanus, which passes by the name of Buck- 

; ley, will find Mr. Collinson’s account of it very interesting. 
It owes its excellence to the labours of the learned and indefa- 
tigable Carte; and he took incredible pains with it under the 
patronage of Dr. Mead, who is supposed'to have afforded him 
pecuniary assistance to prosecute his undertaking. 


« Jn 1733, (says Mr. C.) this beautiful and excellent edition made 
its appearance, ‘‘ fromthe press of S Buckley, London *,” as the 
title-page imports, in seven volumes, folio, and dedicated to King 


George the Second. 
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¢* Buckley is, in the Journal des Scavans, called ‘a bookseller :”” 
7 in his edition a note oecurs, in which he desires, that any.communi- 
if eations may be addressed to him, at the Secretary of State’s office, 
Wranehall.’ 
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¢ From the account already given of Carte’s diligence, it may he 
concluded, that this edition of Thuanus is the most full and correct 
that ever was published. The type is large and clear; and besides 
the continual glossary, and the collection of letters which we have al- 
ready mentioned, the reader is presented with the continuation, in 
three books, by Rigaltius. The memoirs of the author’s life are 
also inserted, which, according to Carte, do not vary iu the Geneva 
edition from the autograph ; a letter from Thuanus, concerning the 
treaty at Loudun ; and another to the President Jeannin; short lives 
of several of the historian’s friends ; a.defence of his son, who was 
executed at Lyons; and several other authentic pieces. In a word, 
no information seems omitted that was found to bear any relation to 
the subject. Buckley prefixed three interesting letters, on the sub- 
ject of his edition, written in Latin, and addressed to Dr. Mead.’— 

‘ Our author’s great work comprehends in 138 books the events 
of more than sixty years, from A.D. 1546 to 1607 inclusive; 
and he was occupied about thirteen years in the composition of it. 
In the period of which it treats, five sovereigns reigned in France, 
Henry: II. Francis II. Charles IX. Henry If]. and Henry IV. 
It comprehends the erection of the United Provinces into a free re- 
public ; and the glorious reign of Elizabeth in England. Charles 
the Fifth was Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, and was 
succeeded on the Spanish throne by his son, Philip the Second: | 
Solyman, the Magnificent, reigned part of the time in Turkey.’ 


A partial analysis of Thuanus’s history forms a valuable and 


interesting portion of this volume. 
_ In his account of the death of Charles V., the historian relates 
that 

‘ The Emperor left, besides his legitimate offspring, two natural 
children ; but he never brought them or their mothers forward into 
public notice. In relatiag this circumstance, our good author, with 
his. usual attention to propriety of conduct, remarks, that * It af. 
fords a salutary example to princes, whose lives have so much influ- 
ence on the manners of their subjects; and an admonition that, if 
they do offend, it should at least be in secret.” 


When it is considered that this passage. was penned during 
the reign of a libertine, though a most consummate and be- 
neficent prince, the integrity of the writer will be allowed te 
be equal to the wisdom and importance of the reflection. Few 
acts have more disgraced modern times than the honours be- 
stowed on the spurious progeny of princes. 

At the end of his outline and specimens of his author’s great 
work, Mr. Collinson remarks that ‘ there would be only one, but 
at the same time, perhaps an insurmountable obstacle to its be- 
coming popular ina translation; I mean its prolixity. It is, I be- 
lieve, the longest history extant. M. le Gendre, author of a his- 
tory of France, computes that a person, who should give his atten- 


tion to it for four hours a day, would not finish the perusal in 
"twelve 
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twelve months: and he with justice adds, that, as it compres 
hends the events of only 64 years, it is too voluminous.’ 
Mr. Collinson. observes of Thuanus’s preface, or rather of 

his dedication of his work to Henry 1V., that 

_ © It has been placed in the same rank with two compositions of 
a similar kin¢, written by Calvin and Casaubon. Calvin’s dedication 
of his “ Institutes,” to Francis the First, is chiefly remarkable for 
an austere spirit of religion, strongly expressed. Casaubon’s pre- 
face to his Polybius is indeed written with peculiar elegance of style, 
and his critiques, on the subject of the ancient classical historians, are 
deservedly celebrated. But if a comparison were instituted, I be- 
heve Thuanus would be found superior to both in mildness, sincerity, 
good sense, and a most happy union of freedom and moderation.’ 


Few. compositions have called forth higher praise than this 
dedication. It is indeed a great composition, and possesses 
high intrinsic excellence : but when the time in which it was 
written is considered, its merit is prodigiously enhanced. It 
was said by the first Lord Mansfield, that he perused it once a 
year, and never read certain passages of it without shedding 
teats. Mr. Pitt has also made respectful mention of the his- 
torian. The occurrence of these two great names, in such a 
connection, naturally suggests a recommendation of the perform~- 
anee to our present anti-catholic minister; who cannct but 
feel high deference for such testimonials, he having during a 
great part of his life aspired to occupy the seat of the one, 
and been only diverted from his object by a liberal premium 
for condescending to occupy the post which the other so 
long “held. He will find m the disquisition of the learned 
Frenchman, who hike him began with being a lawyer, and 
who like him in later life accepted a place at the board of 
finance, every kind of argument which has since been used in 
favour of entire religious liberty. The President appeals to 
_ experience to shew the inefficacy of intolerance, and refers to 
its operation as a proof of its tendency to give strength and pcr- 
manence ‘to the cause which it seeks to crush; while from the 
same experience he shews the effect of religious liberty in di- 
minishing sectaries, and in adding ta the security of the 
established religion : . 

‘* Experience,’ says the mild and amiable President, ‘* has taught 
us, that fire and sword, exile and proscription, rather irritate than 
heal the distemper that has its seat inthe mind. ‘These only affect 
the body ; but judicious and edifying doctrine, gently instilled, qe- 


scends into the heart. : 
culated at the discretion of the civil magis- 


‘¢ Other things are re 
trate, and consequently of the sovereign. Religion alone is not sub- 


ject to command, but is infused into well prepared minds from a pre- 


conceived opinion of the truth, with the concurrence of divine grace, 
‘ Tortures 
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TJ'ortures have no influence over her: ia fact, they rather tend to 

snake men obstinate, than to subdue or persuade them, What the 

Stoics boasted with so much parade, of their wisdom, applies with 

far more justice to religion. Affliction and pain have no power over. \ 
the religious man. \ ll misfortuges are oyerborne, and vanish before 

the virtuous resolution, which that pre-conceived opinion inspires, 

Confiding in the support of God’s grace, he is content to suffer ; and ‘ 
the ills, to which’ mortality is liable, he takes to himself without. | 
complaint.” 


He elsewhere asks: 


« Ts it not true that the Protestants amongst us, whose credit and 
numbers sunk every day during peace, always yained strength in the 
midst of arms and discord? And certainly the fomenters of these - 
bloody contests, (so often undertaken, so often compromised, ) whe-. 
ther actuated by mistaken zeal, or by private views, have committed 
a most pernicious error to the misfortune cf France, and the hazard 

Ty of religion. Why should I say more? The facts speak loudly for 
; themselves. sAfter various disturbances, and the consequent sacking” 
of innumerable cities, the peace of 63, Ike the sun breaking forth 
after storms, diffused a serene calm throughout the land. How joy- 
ful was that interval of four years to all good men, by the security of 
religion, and the care of a most upright judge in framing those ex- 
cellent laws, of which France will never have reason to repent.” 


mir 


1! It is rather mortifying to think that it should be necessary 
to refer the efhcient minister of England in the 1gth century, 
for instruction to a President @ Mortier of a French parliament 
of the 16th: but happy will it be if he can take the hint, ‘and 
will duly profit by the lesson. ~ el Bate Jo ' 
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Art. XI. .4 Voyage round the World, in the Years 1800, 1801, 
1802, 1803, and 1804; in which the Author visited the principal 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean, and the English Settlements of Port 
Jackson and Norfolk Island. By John Turnbull. 3 Vols. Crown 
8vo. 138. 6d. Boards. R, Phillips. , . 


Gome centuries ago, Europe could look but a little way: into 
‘7 the varied state of society ; and though every nation knew 
those which were in contact with it, yet it could only guess at 
the condition .of those that were somewhat remote. France 
and Italy, in a high state of improvement, were aware that 
the Laplanders and the Moscovites were comparatively rude and 
ignorant: but they looked through a cloud to Africa and the 
East, and fancied that they perceived nations in a still lower state 
of progress. At the end of the 15th century, the discovery of 
an immense continent, with‘its islands, peopled by a strange. and: 
peculiar race of men, while it enlarged their knowlege, con- 
founded their theories. ‘They had formed a scale of improve- 
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ment, had arranged on it the various nations which they sure 
veyed, and had fixed the lowest point of ignorance and rude+ 
ness -—but the view of the inhabitants of America forced them 
to re-consider the subject, and to enlarge their scale by adding 
many degrees to the lower end of it. ‘They saw tribes far inferi- 
or to the rudest with which they had been hitherto acquainted ; 
some whose intellectual powers were very little exercised ; and 
others who seefned merely to vegetate on the earth, who strictly 
surveyed only the present moment, gloomy and spiritless, and 
in whom even all hope seemed to be dead. 

These, however, in their several stages of degradation, 
were human beings capable of advancement in the road to 
knowlege and happiness ; and the philosophical mind naturally 
feels a desire to know whether, in a course of years, they had 
made any progress towards civilization. Curiosity cannot readily 
obtain this ~ sitet since we have few inducements to re- 
visit regions peopled by such inhabitants. Commerce ex- 
pects there no gains, and conquest chooses other subjects. 
We are therefore much gratified when chance, as it were, 
leads navigators and traders to those countries which had be- 
fore been slightly known: we are solicitous to learn what effect 
time has wrought ; and what kind of harvest the few seeds of 
European improvement incidentally dropt may have produced. 

The tract in which the celebrated Capt. Cook moved is 
og interesting to our feelings, because it led. him among 
tribes which presented to view singular and simple manners, 
and because he paid them -enlightened and benevolent visits. 
By means of his voyages, we contracted a kind of intimacy and 
friendship with them, and we feel a sincere concern in their fate. 
Nearly 40 years have now passed since that distinguished navi- 
gator first explored the islands in the South Sea; and after such 
a lapse of time, we might naturally expect important changes 
in the condition of their inhabitants. This circumstance, there- 
fore, among others, makes the voyage before us very at- 
tractive. It brings us minute tidings of people whom we had 
visited with Captain Cook, and subsequently with King and 
Vancouver ; and it narrates very particularly their present con~ — 
dition, which Mr. Turnbull is enabled to detail by the length- 
ened stay that he made among them. ‘There is another set of 
friends, if it be safe to claim kindred with them, of whom also 
Mr. T. speaks very minutely ; we mean the colonists of Botany 
Bay, for here too his stay was considerable ; and this part of the 

work we must regard, from the information which it gives, 

as of no small importance. , 

Mr. Turnbull thus describes his setting out, and the purpose 
ef his voyage ; : 
¢ Whilst 
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¢ Whilst second officer of the Barwell, in her last voyage to China, 
in the year 1799, the first officer of that ship and myself had ever 
reason to suppose from our own actual observation, that the Ameri- 
cans carried on a moet lucrative trade to the north-west of that vast 
continent. Strongly impressed with this persuasion, we resolved on 
our return home to represent it to some gentlemen ‘vf well known 
mercantile enterprise. They approved of the speculation, and lost 
no time in preparing for its execution. 

¢ It was some time before we could find a vessel suited to the pur- 
pose of so long and perilous a voyage. A newship, and built wholly 
of British oak, was at length purchased, and the command of it given 
to the above mentioned gentleman, whilst the cargo and trading part 
was entrusted to the writer. Having each of us as owners considera- 
ble shares, we were equally interested in the success of the voyage. 

¢ Having obtained the necessary permission of the honourable 
East-India Company, and completed all our preparations, we pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth in the latter end of May 1800; and havin 
here joined our convoy and the Eust India fleet, finally left England 
on the first of July'to push our fortunes in regions but little frequent- 
ed by Europeans.’ : 


_ Their vessel was rather too small for such an expedition, not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty tons burthen : but in sailing 
she surpassed their most sanguine expectations; she was, says 
Mr. T. ¢ generally half under water, but dived into it like an. 
arrow; and rose to the surface without straining a rope yarn.’ 
—They touched at Madeira; and afterward, from the preva- 
lence of southerly winds, they were obliged to bear up for St. 
Salvador, in Brazil; where they were-very far from being 
satisfied with the treatment which they received in the port of 
our good ally.—On their arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, 
they were much pleased with the appearance and usages of thie 
important British settlement : 


¢ Our time passed so pleasantly at the Cape that we should not have 
regretted even a longer stay. Our intercourse with the town’s- 
ple was satisfactory on both sides; we were received at once with the 
civility due to strangers, and the confidence which only exists be- 
tween those of the same country. The singular mixture of. inhabi- 
tants has had one not unpleasing effect ; the characteristic singulari- 
ties of the natives of ‘different countries, whether by collision, or in- 
sensible and mutual imitation, are in a great degree, polished away, 
and thus none of them are found to exist in any very repugnant ex- 
cess. The Dutchman, indeed, still wears his hat io almost every as- 
sembly whether public or private ; and, in despite of every change 
of weather, the Fresichotaa of the Cape will still carry his umbrella ; 


but the Dutchman of the Cape is still another creature from his coun- . 
trymen of the Hague, and the Frenchman ‘is here some degrecs less 
frivolous. ap , re 
¢ The general character of the people, at least as it appeared to us, 
ie made up of contenr, independence, and all those: happy aera 
3 whic 
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which are the never-failing scions of so fertile a root. Industry i¢ 
here the certain means of fortune. There is commerce suited to every 
kind of capital, anda certain and profitable market for all produce and 
minor manufactures. . Hence independence, and hence, (is it not 
needless to mention a result so inevitable?) cheerfulness, self-esteem, 
and social affection.? 


At Port Jackson, in New South Wales,, they found various 
ships; among which were the Royal Advniral from Europe, 
the ‘T'rimmer from Bengal, and the icdstanex from the Cape $ 
all of these being, with regard to this port, on the same specula- 
tion as themselves. ‘The Captain went with the vessel on a 
trading scheme to the north-west, and Mr. Turnbull remained 
in the settlement, where he continued ten months; and con- 
cerning which he details, in four chapters, much useful informa- 
tion and many just remarks. ‘The colony was then making 
great advances, though in no settlement under His Majesty’s — 
government was an explosion more to be dreaded. ‘The fac- 
tious and discontented were numerous, and the military estab- 
lishment was sinall. 

It is not a little surprizing that the natives bordering on the 
settlement, and mixing with our colonists, should have gained 
absolutely nothing in civilization; and that they are still the 
same savages as when ground was first broken. ‘The example 
set before them 1s certainly not, in many respects, the best, but 
still they are most perverse and inapt scholars : 


‘ These aboriginal inhabitants of this distant region are indeed be- 
yond comparison the most barbarous on the surface of the globe. 
The residence of Europeans has here been wholly ineffectual, the na- 
tives are still in the,same state as at our first settlement. Every day 
are men and women to be seen in the streets of Sydney and * fi Red 
ta, naked as in the moment of their birth. In vain have the more 
humane of the officers of the colony endeavoured to improve their 
condition: they still persist in the enjoyment of their ease and liber-' 
_ ty in their own way, and turn a deaf ear to any advice upon this sub - 

ject. 
ee Is this to be imputed to a greater portion of natural stupidity thar 
usually falls to the lot even of savages? By no means: if an accurate 
observation, and a quick perception of the ridiculous, be admitted as 
a proof of natural talents, the natives of New South Wales are, by no 
means deficient. . Their mimicking of the oddities, dress, walk, gait, 
and looks, of all the Europeans whom they have seen from the time 
of governor Phillip downwards, is so exact, as to be a kind of histo- 
ric register of their several actions and characters. Governor Phillip 
and Colonel Grose they i imitate to the life. And to this day, if there 
be any thing peculiar in any of our countrymen, officers in the corps, 
or even of the convicts, any cast of the eye or hobble in the galt, any 
trip, or strut, stammering or thick speaking, they catch it in the 
moment, and represent it in a manner which renders it impossible not 
: to 
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fo recognize the original. They are moreover. great proficients in 
the language, and Newgate slang, of the convicts, and in case of 
any quarrel, are by no means unequal to them in the exchange of 
abuse. | 

‘ But this is the sum total of their acquisitions from European in- 
tercourse. In every other respect they appear incapable of any im- 
provement or even change. They are still as unprotected as ever 
against the inclemencies of weather, and the vicissitudes of plenty and 
absolute famine, the natural evils of a savage life. Imtheir persons 
they are meagre to a proverb, their skins are scarified in every part 
with shells, and their faces besmeared with shell-lime and red gum :. 
their hair is matted with a moss, and what they call, ornamented 
with sharks’ teeth; anda piece of wood, like a skewer, is fixed in 
the cartilages of the nose. Ina word, they compose altogether the 
most loathsome and disgusting tribe on the surface of the globe. - 

¢ Their principal subsistence is drawn from the sea and rivers, the 
grand storehouse of nature in all the lands and islands of the Pacific ; 
. and were it not for this plenteous magazine, the natives of these islands 
must have long ceased to exist. From this cause it is reasonable to . 
infer that the sea-coast is much better inhabited than the interior. 
When a dead whale is cast on shore, they live sumptuously, flocking 
to it in great numbers, and seldom leaving it till the bones are well 
picked. Their substitute for bread is a species of root, something 
resembling the fern; it is roasted and pounded between two stones, 


and being thus mixed with fish, &c. constigutes the chief part of their 
food.’ 


When all things are considered, we may still balance in 
our opinion of this settlement ; which has been strongly repro- 
bated by some, while others have prophesied that it will soon 
be the Poland of the southern hemisphere. The land is good, 
it has lime-stone for manure, the seas abound in fish, the cat- 
tle increase quickly, and coa/ has been discovered: but it is against 
mind,: corrupt and depraved, that we have chiefly to contend ; 
and the question is, how is it to be meliorated, and how shall 
the dregs of society be transformed into honest men and useful 
citizens? ‘The great number of law-suits in this colony is al- 
most incredible; gambling is excessively prevalent; spirituous 
liquors are most. eagerly sought ; anda proneness to insubotdi- 
nation is but too frequent. : . 4 

Leaving Norfolk island, our voyagers made in due time 
Maitai, and soon afterward Otaheite, and anchored in the well¢ 
known bay of Matavai. ‘They were speedily visitef by King 
Otoo and his consort, by Pommarie, father of the king, by 
the Missionaries, and by multitudes of natives, who all wel- 
comed their arrival. At this time, they stayed in Otaheite 
‘only a month; they then touched at Huaheine, and afterward at 
Ulitea, and found to their surprize a countryman in cach of these 
islands. The formerwas satisfied with his situation: but the lat- 


ter, 
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ter, named Pulpit, considered his life as in gréat jeopardy, 
earnestly solicited the‘ protection of the voyagers for himself 
and an Staheite wife, and gave them a most unfavourable pic- 
ture of the Uliteans. Here, indeed, the navigators were afterward 
in the greatest hazard, from the evil designs of the natives. The 
King and the chiefs, who visited the ship, acted treacherously ; 
they. induced four of the crew to desert, three of whom had. 
been Botany Bay convicts; and a plan was formed betweet: 
them and the deserters to cut the ship from her. anchors, and, 
when she was thus driven on shore, to murder the crew and 
share the vessel with its contents. In the night before the in- 


tended departure of the navigators from this island, it was dis- 

covered that these men had deserted, and had allured to their 
party two Otaheitans who-were also in the ship. Mr. Turnbull 
instantly went singly on shore in quest of his men, and 
had a conversation with the King and chiefs; who promised, 
on receiving some presents, to find the deserters and restore 
them : but they only dissembled well, and delayed the business, 


and he therefore returned on board: 


_ © Here again (says he) another difficulty awaited me; on entering 
the ship I found one of my fellows, the best seaman in the ship, ha- 
ranguing the rest of his shipmates, recommending them to abstain 
from their duty till the rest of the crew were restored. However, 
upon instantly adopting strong measures, that is to say, applying 
loaded pistols to his head, and informing him-at the samhé time, in a 
determined tone, that another word should be his last, this spark 
of mutiny was suppressed, and the orator and his abettor being pu- 


nished on the spot, good order was restored. 

‘ A whole day had been lost in this fynitless negociation s. about 
half an hour past ten o’clock at night, I was aroused from my sleep 
by the voice of the captain, who then held the watch, exclaiming,. 
Turnbull, our ship is on shore, the ship is on shore. Jumping instantly 
out of bed, and running upon deck in my shirt, [ found there was no 
wind to affect the ship; and it being too dark to see the shore, I 
sounded, and fourd upwards of twelve fathoms of depth, and no 
sensible motion of the ship or water: I was persuaded therefore that 
the captain was in error, that his anxiety had overpowered his vigi- 
lance, and given reality to the object of his imagination. - Examining: 
the cables, I found them both lying slack on the deck, which con- 
firmed me still more in the idea that the captain was mistaken ; but 
the seamen being commanded tv haul the cables, the first pull brought 
the ends of both of them on board. It is impossible to describe the 
general sensation produced by this discovery, that our cables were. 
cut, and we were drifting on shore. Another anchor, having an . 
iron stock, was immediately ordered to be cleared away ; but such 
was our alarm and confusion, that it was not till after repeated trials, 
that we effected the stocking of it. The old adage, the more haste 


the less speed, was never more truly verified. It happened very pro- 
‘ vidently, 
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vidently that there was not a breath of wind stirring, otherwise the 
ship must have gone to pieces very speedily, for she now lay with her 
broadside against a reef of coral rocks, the edges of which were as 
sharp as flints, having twelve fathoms of water on the outside. In 
addition to these circumstances, we had every thing to dread from 
the designs and practices of some of our crew, who were as little to 
be trusted as the sang on shore. It therefore demanded all our 
skill to keep their minds in proper.order, and to maimtain due autho- 
rity in so critical a situstion, and particularly into whose hands we 
trusted fire-arms. It is but justice to say, that as far as we could 
judge from appearances, our representations and precautions on this 
trying occasion had the happiest effect. 

‘ It was fortunate for us also, in this distress, that for some slight 
offence given by individuals of the crew, the natives had threatened 
to murder them, whenever an opportunity should offer itself. The 
apprehensions of these men were now extreme, and by communi- 
cating their fears to the other seamen, and persuadiag them that one 
common lot awaited them without distinction, they united all hands 
in the common effort of endeavouring to rescue the vessel from her 
present very perilous situation. It is indeed a remark which even my 
own experience has suggested, that however discontented from other 
causes, there is a generous sentiment in an English seaman which, in 
cases of difficulty and danger, retains them to their duty and fidelity. 
Thus it has not unfrequently happened, that symptoms of a mutiny on 
board our vessels have been restrained by the appearance of an enemy, 
when all as unanimously united to defend therr officers, as they had 
before conspired to resist their authority. 

‘ Having bent the remaining part of one of the cables, about thirty 
fathoms, to the anchor, it was carried out in the long boat to eighteen” 
fathoms water, and the ship hauled seven or eight fathoms off from 
the reef. Whilst this was doing, we suddenly heard a loud and cla- 
Morous noise amongst the natives on shore, and seemingly close un- 
der the ship’s stern; the wretches were tendered outrageous by the 
disappointment of their hopes, the ship being now visibly moved from 
the rocks. They had hitherto maintained a profound silence, in the 
expectation that her bulging would give the signal for the commence. | 
ment of their plunder. They now began an assault with stones in 
such quantities, and with such force, that in the hopes of intirgidating 
them, we were es to discharge some swivels and muskets over 
their heads. ‘This however produced a volley of musketry from the 
natives stationed on different points of the shore. We now found ic 
necessary to have recourse to our great guns, commencing a brisk — 
fire; with what success we knew not, as they still kept up an irre- 
- gular discharge of musketry in various directions, though we conti- 
_nued to play on those quarters whence their fire seemed to proceed. 

Their noise and clamour remained unabated, and we could discover, 
by the fury of their menaces, both their hopes of ultimate success, and, 
the fate that awaited usin thatevent. Some of us were particularized 
as set aside to be roasted, whilst others were to be flayed alive to make 
tiaboolas, er jackets, of their skins, &c. with many similar expres’ 
sions, which were not without a ealutary effect in encovraging the 
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resistance of our sailors, who, of all things, seemed to entcrtain the 
greatest horror of being roasted.’— 7 

« That we might however neglect no means of security which our 
citcumstances allowed, we got another anchor from the hold, and 
stocked and bent to it the remainder of the other cable, still keeping 
up our fire of musketry, and occasionally discharging a great gun. 
When this second anchor was run out to the last inch of cable, all 
on board felt asthe condemned malefactor who receives a reprieve 
when on the'eve of execution. The fury and menaces of the savages 
Oyrshore scemed to encrease, and they continued to assail us with 
stones ard fire-arms without ceasing, their numbers by this time being 
considerably augmented. : 

* As day-light was now approaching, we hoped to be enabled to 
dislodge them from their shelter; and menaced in our turn an effec- 
tual revenge ; of this, however, confident in the safety of their posts, 
they appeared to entertain no apprehension. Our threatenings seemed 
only to call forth fresh attacks and new defianee of our power. We 
now learned the truth of what we had before often heard from 
others. that the fury of savages in battle is incredible, and bears no 
resemblance to that of acivilized being under the same circumstances. | 
They forcibly recall to the mind the fables of heathen mythology ; 
they appear possessed ; a fury more than human seems to flare in 
their eyes, and convulse their souls. But I will not attempt to des- 
cribe what no words can convey. I will only observe, that ifitheir 
- courage and talent of mischief were equal to their fury, they would 
be invincible.’ 


The Uliteans in great crowds, and the deserters, were con- 
stant and furious in their attacks; they had fourteen muskets ; 
and .with these and stones they greatly damaged .the rig- 
ging, nettings, and boats. ‘The shot from the ship did them 
little injury; because they were sufficiently acquainted with 
the use of guns to watch the motions of those on board; and 
when the latter were ready to fire, they suddenly skulked behind’ 
the rocks or trees, which were in great numbers along the 
shore. ‘The crew repeatedly attempted to weigh the anchor, 
and carry the vessel farther out to sea: but the men who went 
into the boat for this purpose were always compelled by the 
fire of the enemy to abandon it, and return to the ship for 
protection. When. the light failed, they expected a general 
onset : ; 


© It was now four in the afternoon, and we were all fully employed 
in making every preparation to repel the grand attack expected in the 
night. Each man was furnished with twelve rounds of ball cartridge, 
aad twenty-four pistol bullets. Our muskets, being thirty in num- 
ber, were well cleaned and fresh flinted; the great guns and swivels 
were double-shotted and filled with old iron; and blunderbusses and 
~ cutlasses distributed on the deck, to be ready for service at a mo- 
ment’s notice. And, as much as ‘possible to prevent the stones 
! . - thrown 
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thrown by the natives from doing us injury, awnings were spread 
over the deck, and every other precaution taken to enable us to sell 
our lives at the dearest rate, and defend the ship to the last extre- 
mity. During all these operations, our worthy captain was suffering 
most severe pain, from firing off an overloaded blunderbuss in the be- 
inning of the affair, when the swivels were dismounted.» _ 

‘ About half-past six in the evening, the wind, which had hitherto 
blown from the sea, shifted gently round to a land breeze, fete a 
us with a most favourable opportunity for getting away unperceive 
in the night. That our operations might not be discovered, we 
muffled the pauls of the windlass, and began t@fteave away upon one 
anchor at atime; when this was done, we got the long boat a-head, 
hove short on the second anchor, and carried out the first to the last 
inch of cable. We then got up the second anchor, and carried it out 
to sea in the same manner; and in this way our hopes began to re- 
vive, having the prospect of getting well off the shore, or perhaps 
out to sea, before day-light should discover our motions. So deeply 
were the minds of all on board impressed with a sense of our situation 
and danger, that in all this time not a whisper was heard in the 
ship; we were even in terror lest the uncommon brilliancy. of the 
stars should discover the passing and repassing of our boat, as it 
passed backwards and forwards in weighing and carrying out the an- 
chors. : 


‘ In all these transactions we received signal services from poor | 


Pulpit, whom we had taken on board here; for he was an excellent 
marksman, and was well aware of what his fate would be, should he 
fall again into the hands of the Wliteans; he therefore fought like a 
lion, resolved never to yield but with his last breath. His young 
Otaheitan wife likewise behaved like a heroine, carrying powder to 


the men, and exerting herself to the utmost in every way in which | 


she could be useful; at the same time that she seemed to regret 
that so much ammunition should be expended, one:half of which 
would. have rendered her the wealthiest lady in all her native coun- 
try. 
” Notwithstanding all our difficulties, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence oo our strenuous exertidns, we succeeded in getting some sail 
set before our motions were discovered by the natives on shore. The 


wretches, seeing the ship under sail, hailed us with a most hideous - 


and savage howling, mingled with mutual reproaches and upbraidings 
for not keeping a better look-out, as the ship would now be for ever 
lost to them. | ! | 

‘ By this time, nearly two in the morning, we had moved off far 
enough to be out of. their reach; but the weather becoming thick 
and dark, we came-to with both anchors, and stoad.on our guard 
until day-light. ‘We now thought it might be possible to recover 
the anchors we had lost; but the chief mate coming to the quarter- 
deck, brought a message from the ship’s company, requesting they 
might be allowed to weigh the anchors and get undér sail, lest we 
should be caught by the wind from the sea, and again be thrown into 
the hands of this treacherous and savdge people.. This proposat was 
agreed to; as it must have beén extremely difficult, however desir - 
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able, to recover our anchors. When we had now fairly escaped with~ 

out the harbour, and were about hoisting-in the boat, one of the men, 

in hauling her from under the counter, perceived a long thick rope 

towing astern, which was fastened to the rudder five or stx feet under 

water, and was most probaby the very rope by which the natives 
8 


had drawn the ship on shore, after they had cut her cables.’ 


Our navigators new passed the island Bollabolla, without 
seeking any intercourse with the natives: but they stopped a 
short <ime and procured some hogs at Maura, an island about 
fifteen miles in circuit. Then leaving for the present the 
Society isles, they shaped their course to the Sandwich: 
islands. 

- It is in this part of the voyage especially, that the philoso- 
ical mind will derive abundant food for reflection, and that 
the thoughts which suggest themselves are most pleasant. A 
new spectacle in these remote regions is presented to the eye ; 
savage manners are rapidly easing away; and the arts of civi- 
lized life are gaining ground. In the Sandwich islands, the 
land is beginning whe cultivated and inclosed ; commerce not 
inconsiderable is carried on; general industry and activity pre- 
vail; and the people have profited by the repeated visits and 
intercourse of Europeans. ‘This machine must have a moving 
power; these efforts must have a soul that inspires them ; and 
this soul is chiefly Tamahama, the King of Whahoo and of some 
of the adjacent islands. Ambitious despots are occasionally of 
some benefit; through them in antient times men were assembled 
together, great sh ga were founded, and the useful and or- 
namental arts of life were cultivated: in modern days, and in 
a savage region, we find 4 Tamahama indulging extensive 
schemes, which he direets with a mind far above that of a 
savage. 
ose who, in the accounts of former navigators, have ob- 
served the simple and almost patriarchal manner in which the 
. Kings of the islands in these seas lived with ‘their subjects, will 
no doubt be surprised to hear that Tamahama has regular body- 
guards clothed in uniform, who go on duty and relieve each. 
other, calling out at every half hour, * 4// is weil;” that he has 
a palace built after the European style, of brick, and with 
lazed windows; that he has about him European and Ame- 
rican artificers of almost every description, and that his own 
subjects have acquired a great knowlege of several of the me- 
chanical arts; that he has a naval foree of upwards of twenty 
vessels, from 25 to 50 tons burthen, some of thetn even copper- 
bottomed; that he has a considerable trading connection with 
the western parts of America, and that he is about to open a 


commerce with China; in short, that he unremittingly spreads all 
owlege , 
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knowlege which is useful, and perseveringly sets himself against 
abuses among his subjects. It seems, indeed, that his mind is 
always brooding over new designs; hid soul burns with ambition 
and the love a conquest ; he excites in the islands and the 
kings around him a continual alarm ; and he is darkly suspici- 
ous of his chiefs. In these respects, do we not behold a Bo- 
naparte of the South, constantly awake himself and keeping 
others awake, feeling terror and incessantly infusing it ? 

It must be obvious that the inhabitants of the Sandwich 


islands have, in improvement, left the Otaheitans, in whose ° 


favour we are naturally prejudiced, far behind them.—Among 
these islands our navigators spent some time, collecting salt, 
yams, and hogs. ‘They touched at Owhyhee, where Captain 
Cook was unfortunately killed: the natives of which frequently 
spoke of him, and constantly lamented his untimely fate, as if giving 
proof of their progress to a better life by their deep repentance. 
‘Their advancement, like that of the other inhabitants of the 
Sandwich islands, is become very considerable in many mecha- 
nical arts. | . 

The voyagers now returned to Otaheite; and leaving there 
Mr. Turnbull and a few men, the Captain went with the ves- 
sel to the Windward islands in order to collect hogs. In this 
expedition the ship was unfortunately cast away on a reef; 
which oceasioned Mr. 'Turnbull’s stay to be greatly lengthened 
among the Otaheitans, and gave him abundant opportunity for 
obtaining the information whichhe imparts to his readers concern- 
ing this singular people. In the second and third volumes, he 
minutely describes their usages and manners, and in many in- 
stances more satisfactorily than former narrators. Time, 
together with a better comprehension of the language, un- 
' folded many particulars. —He speaks of their superstitions ; their 
festivities; their general contempt of old age; their food and 
mode of cooking; the exclusion of the women from eating 
with men; their courtesy to strangers, and generosity to one 
another; their indolence; their propensity to theft; their 
houses and furniture; their form ef goyernment; their wars ; 
the influence of their priests; the situation of the Christian 
‘Missionaries, &c. 

One feature is very repulsive, and such as we should not 
expect to find in so mild a people, whatever influence we might 
suppose superstition to have among them; we mean the ex- 
ystence of human sacrifices. On this subject, Mr.T. observes : 


_ © The human sacrifices are not put to death by their priests, as 
many have been led to imagine; the executioner is usually one of the 
miscreants about the person of the King, and generally adds treachery 
o the horror of his murder. He calla upon the victim under the 
gretext of a vieit of emits and, seizing his opportunity 3 
3 : the 
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the poor fellow is off his guard, knocks him down and kills him on 
the spot. An instance of this treachery and murder occurred whilst 
I resided amongst them. _ 

¢’ One of the confidants of Otoo, upon our return from the Sand- 
wich ‘islands, a’ fellow who visited us daily previous to our voyage 
thither, was advanced to the command of a district at some distance 
from Matavai. ‘This man had been often importuned for a human 
victim, and as.often excused himself by the difficulty of finding any 
suitable object within his district. This passed for a time, but the 
King, or rather Pomarrie, at length insisted on his compliance. The 
wretch, now put to his shifts, and apprehensive of josng the smiles 
of his. benefactor, found he could defer it no longer. He therefore 
gent a message requesting the immediate visit of a near relation. 
The unsuspicious ‘man obeyed, and was received with the greatest 
friendship and cordiality by the treacherous chief, so that he departed 
enraptured with his reception. But he had no sooner left the house 
than the villain gave orders-that one of his trusty agents should fol- 
low him, and, watching his opportunity, should kill him when off his 
guard, This was, accordingly done one day when the unsuspicious 
man was walking down the beach. The body was then laid out in 
a long basket made of cocoa-nut leaves, and conveyed past our door. 
The natives in our yard beheld it, with the most perfect apathy and 
indifference, and requested me to look at it as it passed; but I ex- 
‘pressed my abhorrence at such an outrage to humanity, and refused 
“to go out of my doors till it had proceeded beyond my sight. | 

‘© When the sacrifices arrive at the moreas, the eye is scooped out, 
and presented on a bread-fruit leaf. The King holds his mouth open 
asif to receive it. They imagine that he thereby receives an addition 
to his strength and cunning. 

-€ Upon great solemnities the chiefs of every district bring one or 
more of these human sacrifices; it was supposed that not less than 
from twelve to fifteen would be offered at the inauguration of Otoo. 
‘The bodies, after the ceremony of the sacrifice, are removed to the 
moreas, and there interred. 
' © When upbraided with this most horrible practice they never want 
an excuse. “They allege that the victims were bad men, and men to 
whose crimes their lives were just forfeits. But in my opinion this is 
only one of those excuses which, on every occasion that requires an 
excuse, these people have ready made for the purpose.’ 


Mr. Turnbull speaks with good sense of the small success 
which attended the very assiduous labours of the Missionaries ; 


¢ The Otaheitans consider the Missionaries as very good men, and 
love and esteem them accordingly, but they do not comprehend, and 
therefore do not believe, the articles of their religion. 

* It is perhaps expecting too much of them in their present state, 
to expect any thing of christian faith from a people so tude and bar- 
barous : perhaps the Missionaries, according to a trite proverb, have 


begun at the wrong end, preaching the mysteries of their religion, 
before they have Iaid a fonndation by instructing them in its simple 
elements. It is doubtless wrong to temporize or falsify, in any of 
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the, slightest of its points of faith, the religion of truth; but there 
is room, ample room, for the exercise of discretion, in adapting their 


lessons to the natural capacities of their pupils. ° It is not. necessary :; 


_ to teach them all, in-circumstances under which they cannot compre- 
hend one-half. The doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation 


are not for Otaheitan understandings.’ . 


He adds, ¢ There are many mysteries in christianity beneath 
which an Otaheitan understanding must: sink confounded.— 
It is not till the lapse of many years, that, in the-true sense of 
. the word at least, the Otaheitans can become Christians.x—The 
first converts of the Apostles were the citizens of the most learn- 
ed and polite nations of the antient world.’ 

After along stay, the unfortunate voyagers were conveyed to 
. Port Jackson, New South Wales, by a British vessel which ac- 


cidentally touched at Otaheite. 
-» It is sometimes amusing ‘to contemplate people when they 
_ first.go from home. Three Otaheitan boys, eagerly desirous 
of seeing’ England, of which they had heard so much, had come 
_-off with:the ship : 
*-Upon..touching at Norfolk island in our way to Port Jacksons 
these boys.were. very eager for permission to, go on shore ; they all en: 
treated that they might be allowed. to. see the Englishmen’s. fenowa 
or land. This permission was.granted: to.one of the most intelligent 
of them, in the expectation of deriving some amusement. from. his cu- 
sious remarks. This expectation was not’ disappointed ; nothing in 
fact escaped his observatioa; the military. guard’ being under arms 
at the time of his landing, he was transported with a kind of extacy 
_of astonishment and «admiration. “Twice or. thrice he exclaimed in 
his country language, Arahie my tye the tata poo. poocy} Noble 
man, the man of the musket.» He doubrtless.supposed: from the ap- 
yamonee of the soldiery that they were superior to the rest of man- 
ind ?— 7 | 
** On making the land about Port. Jackson, the Otaheitans were 
again im raptures, probably thinkitig this was England: but seeing 
the barrenness of the country as they entered the -harbour, and the 
scragginess of the trees, their spirits: evidently sunk. Here again 
they looked at the trees for food, and seeing none, ¢xclaimed in 
their country language, Very bad land, very bad-country. 
‘ On coming to an anchor. in Sydney Cove, -there was a coach 
and four horses. standing almest opposite the-ship. ‘This astonished 


them beyond measure. Every one enquired of .the other their opi- 


nion of this wonderful phenomenon. They concelyded that it nbust 
be a travelling! house ; but they could find no names for the horses, 
having in their country no larger animals than. hogs. Some of these 
indeed were uncommonly large. The Otaheitane therefore called 
them by the name of mighty hogs A short time after this, the 
coach setting off at a good round trot, they exclaimed in extacy to 
each other, Oh! how they fly. It was impossible to recall their at- 
tgntion to ayy part of the'ship’s duty. at this time. - On the following 
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morning, secing the New South Wales corps under arms, they were 
in the most extravagant raptures imaginable ; but when the band be- 
they began to leap about, their very eyes dancing in their 


Feeney 
with the vivacity of their sympathy. So enchanted were they 


with this sight, that had the governor made his appearance, I am 
persuaded they would have regarded him only as a secondary cha- 
racter.” 


Having again made some stay in this colony, in which varie 
ous improvements are noticed, Mr. Turnbull and the Captain 
took their passage to England, where they arrived in safety 
after an absence of more than four years. 


The hopes which were once entertained of Otaheite are by 
this voyage considerably sunk, By disease and wars, by want 
of care, and by practices altogether hostile to population, the 
inhabitants have dwindled away to an extent scarcely credible, 
The other Society isles, also, as well as the Friendly islands, 
do not promise much. Botany Bay convicts have found their 
way to many of them; and perhaps future times may unfory 
tunately see these delicious islands, instead of being stations 
for trade and resting places for refreshment, become nests of 

irates, and the dens of banditti, who shall there revenge the 
injuries which they imagine they received in Bow-street and at 
the Old Bailey. 


On the whole, we have perused these three volumes with 
much pleasure, and do not hesitate to recommend them to our 
readers, mae are. written with neatness and interest, though 
not always with correctness, and promise to maintain their station 
among voyages which lie in the parlour, of which every one 
takes a spell when he can. | 


We have, however, one sin of omission to charge on 
Mr. Turnbull, He is 2 seaman by profession, and he. visited 


many islands in the South Sea, some of which were not pre- 


viously known, or at least before his voyage were not in- 
serted in the charts. He had thus great opportunities of 
making geographical remarks; and he must have been 
aware that information of this kind would be expected from 
rss Yet he has given no latitudes, no longitudes, nor any 
cnarts ! 


DYw. Tay ; jun’. 
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Agr. XII. Instructions for the Conduct of Infantry on Actual Ser. 
viee s being a minute methodical Detail of all the Duties of 
General Officers, Officers, non-commissioned Officers, and Sol- 
diers, in every Situation incident to War; with an appendixy 
containing a system of Regulations for the interior Ciconomy, 
Discipline, and Police of Infantry, with the common penal Code, 
and mode of Appeal and Trial, issued in 1792, improved, and 
now in Force; and concluding with Directions, specifying the 
particular attentions required on the Part of General Officers, in 
conducting Reviews and Inspections; and in reporting the real 
State of Discipline of all Ranks, in the French Infantry and 
Cavalry services. Translated from the French, with explanatory 
Notes, &c. &c. By John Macdonald, Esq. F.R.S. F.A‘S. 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel ; Chief Engineer at Fort Marlbro’ ; 

~ and Translator of the French Tactics, &c. &c. &c. Crown Svo. 
2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Egerton. 1807. 


TT principal merit of this publication consists in its ac- 

curacy aS a representation of the original, and in the 
translator’s notes, which elucidate the text and contain 2 
variety of useful observations. It would have been improper 
to give a very free translation of rules and orders in which 


technical terms and phrases constantly occur; and though 


the present is not strictly literal, it 1s sufhciently rigid to 
convey the meaning of the French work with correctness. Mr. 
Macdonald himself observes, more than once, that a striking 
similarity in plan, method, and reasoning, subsists between the 
French Regulations, and those which are published by au- 
thority for the use of our own army. He also remarks that 
those of the French were brought to their psesent degree of 
perfection during the existence of the monarchy, and have 
not been enriched by any scientific additions under ¢ the 


devastating dominion of Buonaparte ;’ which clearly shews. 


that his extraordinary success has not been owing to his par- 
ticular military regime, but to circumstances of a more influen- 
tial and powerful nature. These considerations must operate 
to render the publication of the French tactics in English 
less interesting to a British public: but Mr. M. adds that, in 
our Rules, neither elucidation in detail nor perspicuity has been 
sufficiently observed in some material passages ; and he thinks 
that in those of the French, which are more explicit, the 
Dressing of a Battalion,—the passage of Obstacles,— Marching the 
Battalion to a Flank,—Passage of Battalions through each other,— 
Changes of Front,—Obliquing a Battalion on the March,—and 
Columns of Attack,—are important articles, from which new 
and useful matter may be drawn, and incorporated with the 
English system. 


Our 
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_ Our Regulations are diyided into four. princjpal .payts, on 
each of which the present, translator makes remarks of some 
Jength ;. and independently of these he offers the few fol- 
lowing. general observations respecting them, which. seem, to 


be well founded : : | 
¢ Such as are acquainted with the French Tactics, must readily 
perceive, that the division and arrangement of the subject, as laid 
down there, are judiciously adopted in the British Rules and Regula- 
tions, which are divided into four parts,—the discipline of the Recruit, 
of the Company, of the Baltalion, and of the Line. These: genera) 
divi:ions are similarly subdivided into Sections, and these again into 
Articles numbered, and in many instances, into paragraphs not num- 
bered. It seems to have been the study of the author to condense his 
matter, and to shorten his descriptions as much as possible. This has 
often prevented him from going into minute detail, where the subject 
required a clear elucidation. *! Though the text may not be-obscure, 
important passages frequently occur, where perspicuity has not been 
sufficiently attende@to ; and where it requires an: effort of the mind, 
and even the aid of projection with a pen, or percil, to comprehend 
thé full import of the description. In a didactic work intended fot 
‘capacities of various powers; minute illustration, and studied detail, 
ought never to be avoided , and the French Rules and Regulations 
offer, in this respect, an admirable copy for imitation. An additional 
hundred pages ought not to constitute any objection, where it is of 
the utmost importance that the subject should be fully: treated. An- 
other general remark applies to the Plates of our Rules and Regulations. 
These are on too small a scale; they are not sufficiently expressive ;: 
they do not readily correspond with the text they refer to; and do 
not exhibit a striking picture of the movement described. Ina gocd. 
military ‘delineation, the mind ougme ot to be embarrassed between 
the linear appearance, and the text Connected with it. The meaning 
ofa good plate should what the French term * sauter.aux yeux,” al- 
most without any aid from the written exposition It is probable that 
the present plan and style of these plates arose from a wish to avoid 
expence. Every Officer is required to have the Rules, and a few 
shillings of advance of price, as tar as regards more expressive plates, 
can be no object to young.men entering into the Army. A small vo- 
lume of clear, welledrawn plates, should be distinct from the Volume 
containing the Text; and each plate ought to have a short description 
_annexed to it, particularly marking the positions of the General-Offi- 
cers and Superior Officers, in every situation. The.limits of a Preface 
will not admit of entering into a close review of the valuable Ruks and 
Regulations forming the British System of ‘Tactics.’ — 

Ir. Macdonald states that, besides the book before us, which 
entirely relates to infantry, twasmall works are circulated in the 
Jrench service for the use of cavalry: but as their contents, 
he says, are extremely similar to the matter which he has 
here translated, and generally coincide with it, he has con- 
densed the’ difference between them into notes, with a very 
: . Inconsiderable 
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inconsiderable increase of the size. of the present treatise. 
Jt would perhaps have been more satisfactory to his readers 
to have had the articles, in which the two setts.of Regulations 
differ, laid before them as they stand in each text > but his 


notes certainly furnish many sensible and useful observations. © 


We so perfectly agree with him in regard to the impropriety 
of continuing to arm our third or rear-rank with firelocks and 
bayonets of the length now used, that we must extract his note 
on this subject for the perusal of our readers : 


‘ It isto be seriously regretted that our Third, or Rear Razk, 
still continues armed with firelocks, and bayonets, of the present 
length. This Rank cannot fire while the Front Rank remains stand- 
ing, without killing more friends than foes. As for kneeling, such 
a practice in Action is not eligible, nor can it be long practicable. 
It may be useful in firing distant Volleys. ‘Troops ordered ta kneel, 
have been known to remain in this position longer than was required; 
—A Line two deep, wants consistence and strength, and a third part 
of its fire may be deemed Jost. —The use ofthe bayonet is becoming, 
daily, more general. This useful, and decisive weapon, is peculiarly 


adapted to the physical power, and determined courage of the British 


Soldier. Unless the barrels could be lengthened one foot, and the 
bayonets another, the Rear Rank men cannot act with any degree of 
safety to the Front Rank men, or effect against an enemy. Thié 
{though experiments ought to be made to prove practicability or the 


reverse) requires recourse to be had to some other expedient; Ve *, 


among others, -in various publications, have animadverted to the onl 
proper substitute—the ancient.and destructive weapon called the Pike. 


"The use of this powerful 4rm would give additional confidence to the 
two other Ranks, and render an attack irresistibly decisive. The Pike 


should be of such length as to ex@@nd just as far torward, as the poiat 
of the bayonet of the Centre Rank when charging. In addition, the 
Rear Rank might be furnished with oxe Pistol, which might be use- 
ful when the Action came to short work. The Pike once introduced, 


_ Fire should be had recourse to as seldom as possible, and the Charge 


should be the object patnawias in view. A squalid-skeleton file of 
en at heart, and shew their dexterity in retreat- 


vaucing steadily to send them to their long-homes. On every prin- 


_ ciple arising from the changes which have recently taken place in the. 


habits of Nations, of Governments, and of Warfare, not an instant 


ought to be lost in furnishing the Rear Rank of the British Army 


with what we may truly denominate, a National Instrument of destruc- 
tion.—For the use of Artillery in defending their Guns against Ca- 


valry or Infantry, the Pike is admirably calculated, and miczht be 
carried attached to the Limbers. In the year 1797—98, we trained 
an admirable and high-spirited Corps, consisting of Gentlemen of 





* Mr. Macdonald assumes in this work the plural pronoun, in a 


manner which often borders on the ludicrous. 
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Edinburgh, embodied as Artillery. The Pike and a short Romane 
like Sword, were the defensive weapons, and werc had recourse to, i 
4n instant, on every supposition of an attempt on the Guns. The lower 
extremity was charged with about a pound of led, to balance it i @ 
Charge, and in going through the Manual Exercise corresponding 
tothat incommon use. We wrote a short Treatise on the peculiar 
mode of Discipline of this fine Corps, and in that work, a short ace 
count is given of the Pike, and of its manifold advantages.—Sooner or 
later, this most indispensable and essential rm, must become the 


basis and concomitant of the bayonet.’ 


With respect to the use of arms, and the arrangement of 
troops, indeed, all Europe seems to be in a state of bondage 
to custom,—which is the most tyrannical of all despots, 
Every pation in this quarter of the globe, except indeed the 
Turks, adopts the musket and bayonet in all cir¢umstances 
and situations ; yet nothing can argue a greater want of mi- 
litary talent and genius, because one and the samé arm cannot | 
be equally applicable tuevery time and place, and be employed 
advantageously on all occasions. When troops are placed 
behind works, or when ditéhes, abattis, and. other obstacles, are 
m the way to prevent their enemies from approaching them 
without being frequently exposed to their fire, it cannot be 
denied that fire-arms enjoy great advantages over any other : 
—but they generally become almost unserviceable in very 
wet weather ; to use them in the dark is dangerous ; and in 
many situations, the armes blanches might be employed with 
the greatest effect and success against musketry. A blind 
attachment to the arms to which people haye been accustomed 
may occasion the loss of battles; since a change of them for 
others, to suit circumstances, may attract victory, in spite of 
even the greatest difficulties and inequality of numbers, to the . 
side of those who have recourse to the expedient. Of this 
fact the battle of Clusius was a striking instance. 

The translator says that it has frequently occurred to him, 
* that the book of Rules and Regulations ought to conclude with 
a short and perspicuous chapter on Grand Tactics, which the 
French call /a Strategique :’ but it may be very fairly questioned 
whether precise, determinate, and perspicuous directions could 
be delivered on the subject, since there is a key to every camp 
and position, on which: no previous instruction can absolutely 
enable an oflicer of ordinary abilities to seize; and the disco- 
very of it depends on superior genius, which in ‘its exercise is 
not reducible’ to positive rules. That Mr. Macdonald’s own 
ideas, respecting this branch of the military art, are not altos 
gether clear and distinct, is evident from the following defini- 
tion of it which he gives ; ‘the former (Grand Tactics) would 
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be demonstrated to be the movements of armies from their 
base of operations, or position of their magazines and covering 
fortresses, to advance on concentric Lines of Operations, to ac- 
complish the object of the campaign.’ What precise idea do 


the words a position of magazines and covering fortresses convey ? ~ 


What is exactly meant by concentric Lines of operations ? 
Does Mr. M. wish us to suppose that the armies are to carry 
on their operations in the circumference of circles, or portions 
of them, or in curves having a common centre, or on right 
lines diverging from the same centre 3 or what does he mean? 
Were a chapter to be written on Grand Tactics with as little 
perspicuity as this definition exhibits, it could not convey 
much useful instruction. 

Mr. Macdonald’s introduction to this translation of the 
French Rules consists of 169 pages; affording, as we have 
said, much substantial matter, intermixed with no small por- 
tion that is less commendable, and with heterogenous subjects 
that have no immediate connection with these Regulations : 
such as the. giving of salaries to the Irish catholic priests, the 
cultivation of waste lands, &c. &c. We have also been struck 
in the perusal of it by several errors, a few of which we shall 
take the liberty of pointing out, that he may have an opportunity 
of correcting them, if he should publish another edition of his 
book. 

Page 1. we are told that the Romans made the double cutting 
sword of the Gauls, the Elephants of Pyrrhus, &c. subser- 
vient to their conquests: but the truth is that the sword, with 
which the Gauls fought, was not two edged, but, like the 
broad sword of the Highlanders, fit only for making a falling 
stroke, and at a certain distance. ‘The Romans never used it: 
but the gladius, with which they combated in battle, was 
strong, short, two-edged, and sharp-pointed, equally adapted 
for cutting and stabbing, and was called the Spanish sword. 

It is also asserted that, ‘in the phalanx of the Macedonians, 
we discover the principle and groundwork of the celebrated 
three Roman lines.’ The order of battle of the Romans, 
however, was completely different from that of the Macedoni- 
ans, as is evident from the comparison which Polybius draws 
between them. A Roman soldter occupied twice as much 
space in front as a man in the phalanx, and was opposed to 
not fewer than ten pikes while it remained unbroken and 
entire. In the phalanx, the Macedonians stood in files, and 
were arranged sixteen deep. The Romans, on the other hand, 
did not stand in files; and if they had done so, they could 
not have made a proper use of their arms and armour. Ag 
we have formerly remarked, they had ro: even a word in 
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their language to express a file of men. ‘They were arranged 
checquer-wise, with the Principes opposite to the intervals of 
the Hastati, and the Triarii opposite to those of the Principes. 

Mr. Macdonald’s observation in the second page, that ‘ the 
system of Gustavus Adolphus, and of Nassau, approximated 
much, especially i in depth of formation, to that of the Ro- 
mans,’ is also erroneouss for a simplex acies consisted of men 
drawn up only three deep, a duplex acies of two such lines, 
and a triplex acies of three. He may have been led into these 
mistakes by that wild and visionary French author Folard, 
who was ignorant of the Greek text, and has almost every- 
where misrepresented Polybius’s meaning. 

At page 51, the writer calls this country a powerful mon- 


_archy, and Carthage a distracted republic : but the fact is that 


the government of Car thage was as monarchical i in its form as 
that of our own island; it was a mixture of the three simple 
forms, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. We agree 
with him, however, in the observation that the present relative 
situation of Great Britain to France is widely different from 
that which Carthage bore to Rome during the second Punic 
war. | 

Mr. Macdonald does not steer a middle course in his com- 
position, but seems equally a stranger to moderation in pane- 
gyric and forbearance in in vective,, His dedication to the Duke 
of York is full of coarse flattery ; s and his abuse of Bonaparte 
dmounts to indecency. He is even led by his warmth into 
contradictions and absurdities ; for in one place he allows that 
our enemy * possesses talents that qualify him for making an 
able preceptor to the greatest of the fallen ‘angels,’ and in 
another he represents him ‘as a poor creature, who is master 
only of half a dozen phrases and turns of expression, twirled 
and twisted into sentences.’ 

Among other extraneous matter, Col. Macdonald has 
introduced a long note relative to Mr. Pitt, which affords an 
additional sample of his talent at panegyric, but which at the 

same time conveys interesting traits of character. We shall 
quote some parts of it : ) 

" € The translator of these sheets had the honour of commanding a 
Battalion of Volunteers, under that distinguished ornament of human 
nature, and first of Statesmen, the late Mr, Pitt ; and in chat capa- 
city; had the inexpressible felicity of enjoying the conversation and 
society of that wonderful man. ‘With that astonishing grasp of in- 
tellect, and unequalled capacity of mind, that,"as it were, intuitively, 
mastered every subject, a single perusal of the mast abstruse work, 
not only enabled him to comprehend its contegts, but-to criticise it 
with an acumen and skill which might be supposed to be possessed. 


only by Professors of the subject. t he. translator felt himself rather 
2 at 
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at home, in conversing on the contents of our book of Tactics; but 
he found it always necessary to summon up all his recollection, tc 
avoid being caught at a fault, by Mr Pitt, who had the work at 
his finger-ends. ‘Che French Tactics he had perused with attention, 
and, at dinner, at Walmer-Castle, where General Dundas, and other 
superior officers were present, he remarked that he thought the 
French Tactics very similar to our own. Had he been bred a Sol- 
dier, he would have been as celébrated a General as he was an emi- 
nent Statesmen, for he possessed in the highest degree, the three es- 
sential Military qualities, courage, cdolness, and an unbounded ¢om- 
prehension. In numerous, and mixed companies, he wes rather re- 
served, and though unaffectedly polite and attentive to all, dirécted 
his conversation to a few around him. His favourite number was 
eight or ten at table. Here he descended from the towering supe- 
riority of his, nature, and with a fascinating affability, and a winning 
and dignified kindness, if not a simplicity of.manners, entered into 
familiar conversation, displaying the vast endowments, the cultivated 
taste, and scores of polite literature, of a mind peculiarly his own. 
On the subject of Invasion, he spoke with a guarded caution; and 
his sentiments were rather elicited than volunteered. He deemed the 
attempt. more possible, than probable, though in.a public capacity, 
he supported other opinions, with a view of animating. the Nation to 
make the requisite preparations for meeting the contest. /Ve have 
been uniformly of opinion that the attempt will be made, and were 
making:..it out at Walmer-Castle, that it might be proved from the 
logbooks of the blockading squadrons, that near 3000 vessels of all 
descriptions had entered the .opagsite ports. Here Mr. Pitt became 
animated, and said, ‘‘ as Colon Macdonald desires there may be 
that number, we shall suppose it for argument’s sake.”? He, then, 
evinced a knowlege of the doctrine of the Channel-Tides, that would 
have amazed the most experienced Pilot, and concluded by proving 
satisfactorily, that the stated number. of boats to contain 150,000 
men, could not be got out in less than three or four tides, during 
which period, ample time would be afforded, effectually to meet the 
attempt, if made.’— , 

‘I shewed him the original of a small French Military Work 
which I was.translating. He glanced it over, and turning to his 
amiable, and intelligent. piece, said, ‘* Lady Hester, here is a 
Recipe for beating the Eng ish.”” "On which he read from the work, 
(I ‘quote ‘from memory, as the book remains among his papers) 
‘* il faut toujours attaquer les Anglais a jeune, et quand ils ne sont pas 
remplis de Rosbif”’ ‘The work is intitled, ‘6 The Experienced 
Qffcer,” and:the quotation is from the chapter on the subject of 
preparing for action. At our Regimental Mess, his urbanity and 
condescension inspired his Officers with an attachment bordering on 
enthusiasm. Good singing, where the subject was patriotic, parti- 


cularly, he seemed to relish. It is well known that his general Toast. 


there was, ‘The Land we live in, and those who do not like it, may 
leave it.”? Mathematics and calculation were two of his favourice 


studies, which he frequently applied to military movements. When. 
the Battalion: was to change front, by an Echellon-March, 'by hav- 
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ing the length of the Battalion as the base, and the same of course, 
on the new line, with the included angle of change, he would readily 
compare together the sides and angles of the Triangle of Change, and 
tell, very nearly, the ground any Company had to move over. To 
calculate mentally, is one of the rarest gifts of memory. General 
Don remarked at Walmer, that in some Caos country, roads were 
made for a certain sum per league, mentioning the rate in the coin 
of the place alluded to. Mr. Bite placed his hand for a few seconds 
before his eyes, and said, that a yard of road made at the same rate, 
would cost so much moncy of this country, stating the exact sum to 


\__a fraction.’ 


Mr. Macdonald has also recently published a work on the 
subject of Telegraphs, to which we propose to attend in our 
next number, with some minuteness. Glen 
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Art. XIII, Disquisitions on Population ; in which the Principles of 
the Essay on Population, by the Rev. F. R. Malthus, are exa- 
amined and refuted. By Robert Acklom Ingram, B.D, Rector 
of Seagrave, in Leicestershire. 8vo. pp. 132. 38 6d. Hat- 
chard. 1808. 


wt a dire system is this of the philosopher of Hertford, 
which would discountenance early aspirations to con- 
nubial union, and strip of her glories the blooming young 
bride ! Why these tributes to the daring innovator; why 
have critics, why have senators, why has public opinion, 
sanctioned his tenets, and complimented his ingertuity ? 
Have not philosophers commended early wedlock, have not 
legislators held out encouragements to it, and does not divine 
writ itself even countenance it? . This is in substance the 
proem of the tract before us. It does not appear, indeed, that 
the doctrines taught by Mr. Malthus are directly adverse to 
any of the thirty-nine articles, nor violate any of the barriers 
with which the church has encompassed her faith: but if the 
unwelcome creed does not sa diseetig-opnose revelation, the 
Rector of Seagrave is of opinion that-it- mififates:againsr na- 
tural teligion ; and he is pleased to think that it is unworthy 
of the divine benevolence to endow human beings with in- 
vincible propensities, and then to subject them at the summit | 
of their vigour to such restraints as the new system imposes. 
He holds it to be unworthy of this divine attribute to prescribe 
so.long a discipline of abstinence and mortification, and to 
allow of indulgence only when appetite begins to fail and desire 
has nearly ceased. The sera Venus, inexhaustaque pubertas of 
the sage historian, he must, we apprehend, regard as a barba- 
rous or heathen usage, which the christian dispensation does nog 
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countenance. The foresight, which the same system incul- 
cates, he deems not less heterodox; because, if generally ex- 
ercised, it would preclude the practice of Christian beneficence, 
and allow no opportunity of, enforcing this branch of religious 
discipline. Alarmed at these consequences of the new Stoi- 
cism, he has come forth with all the zeal of orthodoxy, and 
all the ardour of a church militant, to anathematize its rigid 
injunctions and ungenial precepts; to advocate the cause of our 
natural desires ; and to defend improvidence in the most solemn 
and sacred of human contracts. | 

We believe that some share of the criminality of giving pub- 
licity to the tenets of the East-India Professor of Political FEco- 
nomy belongs to us: but we can assure the worthy Rector of 
Seagrave, that we were unwilling converts to the system; and 
that, if he can convince us that we adopted it without reason, 
we shall with cheerfulness and gratitude retrace our steps, 
chaunt our palinodia, and make all the atonement in our power 
for the error into which we were involuntarily but very ho- 
nestly led. ‘To do him-justice, we: must say that, if remon- 
strances strongly urged against the behests of high heaven, and 
declamation on the attributes of the Almighty, would answer 
the purposes of argument, we should be without excuse if we 
did not abandon the chilling scheme of the Professor, and be- 
come exulting converts to the gallant opinions, and the fasci- 
nating disregard of the future, which are preached by the or- 
thodox Rector: who gravely says that the sentiments of Mr. 
Malthus cause ‘ the religious mind to revolt at the apparent 
want of intelligence and contrivance in the author of the cre- 
ation, in infusing a principle into the nature of man which it 
required the utmost exertion of human prudence and inge- 
nuity to counteract; and if,’ he adds, ‘such sentiments are 
admitted, we must cease to regard benevolence as the predo- 
minant feature of the Almighty mind.’ He-also observes 
‘ that in this country, where there is so much wealth, where 
so many are desirous of practising Christian charity, many 
young men regard the benevolence of their fellow Christians 
as a happy and abundant resource, in case of their own inability 
to support their increasing families, and are thereby induced 
to enter into early marriages.’ 

On this idea of pressing the divine benevolence to provide 
for the early gratification of these desires of our nature, the 
only doubt which we feel is whether the doctrines of the pro- 
phet of Mecca are not more systematic and consistent’ than 
those of our christian divine :—but, however willingly we may 
Jend an ear'to the welcome tenets of Mohammed and of Mr. 
Ingram, how shall we get over the stubborn calculations and 
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the invincible reasoning of the inexorable Professor, sanctioned 
as they are by the voice of experience; for have not wise and 
prudent people in all times, though ignorant of the princi- 
ples, inculcated the lessons of the modern sage? Having in- 
terested our sympathies by his appeals, his complaints, and his 
declamation, let us see what Mr. Ingram will accomplish for 


us by his reasoning. 


We must complain, iz Jimine, of the worthy Rector’s want of 


precision in stating his own views, and of his total want of 
fairness in setting forth those of Mr. Malthus. He throws 
away much of his strength and labour im refuting propositions 
which are not maintained by that philosopher, and which are 
neither parts nor consequences of his system; and having co- 
vered this system with reprobation, he proposes to beat down 
the foundations on which it rests, by projects which are either 
chimerical or wholly inefficient. 

Even Mr. Ingram would impose some checks on early mar 
riages: but he does not state precisely what they are, how far 
they are to extend, and how they are to operate: so that what 
it is which he concedes, and what it is which he disputes, we 
are left ina great degree to conjecture. He condemns the dis- 
couragements to early marriages, and protests against the re- 
straints which Mr. Malthus invites societies to frame and en- 
force, in order to prevent them: but from not drawing the 
line between his own checks and those of Mr. Malthus, we are 
here, as.in all the other parts of this tract, thrown on the wide 
sea, without rudder or compass. 

The observations of this author, loose as they are, suggest to 
us an investigation which we would hope is not unworthy of 
attention. It will not be disputed that the feature of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s system, or rather that consequence which he deduces. 
from it,—and which prompts him to condemn early marriages, 
and to invite societies to frame restraints on them,—is that part 


of his doctrine against which our feelings most revolt. Let us: 


see, then, whether this trait really belongs to his system, or neces-. 
sarily follows from it. We admit the progressions, and all the 
force of the spring, of population ; that nature can only supply a 
limited number of covers at her great table ; and that the youth- 
ful pair have no right to indulge their desires, and then come 
to their endowed or their industrious neighbours,and demand 
a share of their good things for the subsistence S 


their own union :—what we submit is, that the formation of 
the marriage tie may notwithstanding be left to the discretion of 
_the parties, under the restraint and controul of prudence. If it 

be said that on this plan the population will excessively press. 


on the limits of subsistence, that vast misery will follow, and 
7 - that 


the fruit of 
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that a great waste of life will be the inevitable consequence, 
we would ask whether this consequence, howmuchsoever to be 
lamented, is, all circumstances considered, sufficient to over- 
throw the rule which we propose ? As political economists, con- 
templating the most prosperous and flourishing state of society, 
we must contend for the necessity of population pressing on 
the limits of subsistence, in order to secure an adequate supply 
of labour, to generate the requisite stimuli to enterprize, and 
to: call forth industry and ingenuity to their utmost degree. 
If we are told of the misery which will be occasioned by scanty 
and unwholesome food, and the want of the essential comforts 
of life, the reply is that it is the system of things’ that consi- 
derable good is not to be attained but at the expence of a pro- 
portion of evil. This, however, is ground on which, we are awarey 
we must proceed with caution. It is not in true philosophy, any 
more than in religion, to undervalue human life, and to lower 
the dignity of our nature; and we must abandon our argument 
as indefensible, unless it be maintainable that it furnishes the 
safest rule for practice, best unites public and private interest, 
and promotes the well-being of society at the least expence of 
misery. 

The suggestion which we have been offering does not mili- 
tate against the existence of what has been called a vitious po- 
pulation. We allow that this is a fact; and that China in the 
full sense, and Ireland in a qualified sense, are examples of 
it. As far as Mr. Malthus’s directions and councils tend 
to prevent or to remedy this evil, we fully approve them :— 
but it will be said that, howsoever mere political philosophers 
may decide on this subject, theology, which sets so high a va- 
lue on each rational soul, must condemn the doctrine. This 
matter we shall leave to be settled by the two divines: but the 
precautions of Mr. Malthus seem to be more conformable to 
the spirit of religion, than the greater licence for which the 
Rector of Seagrave contends, and for which we would argue, 
though on principles very different from those of Mr. Ingram: 
since we do not set up or defend our rule because we question 
Mr. Malthus’s system, nor because we deny the consequences 
of it. We have also the misfortune to regard all the devices 
proposed in the tract before us, in order to prevent the pres- 
sure of population, as either puerile or chimerical; and while 
we grant that it will produce misery, we only maintain its eli- 
gibility and expediency on a fair calculation of the balance of 
good and evil. We do not, with the writer before us, think that 
marriages require either public or private encouragement; nor 
would we in any instance sanction the improvident contraction 
of them; we only presume to question whether any positive 
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legislative discouragements of them be either necessary cr 


expedient, and merely propose to leave them very much as 


they stand at present, to the discretion of the parties. We 
are far, however, from thinking with the worthy Rector that 
persons'may marry, relying on the supplics which may be de- 
rived from the vast fund of christian beneficence, or the pro- 
visions of the parochial code. Casualties and accidents will, 
in the best regulated polity, produce. more demands than the 
scanty means of the fund in question will answer.—In what 
we have just laid down, we are not conscious that we materially 
depart from Mr. Malthus’s views, for he only requires “ that 
we should abstain from marriage till we are in a Condition to 
support a family.” * 

Let us next take a view of some of the propositions which 
the Leicestershire divine most labours to refute. 

Mr. Ingram asks his readers which are the countries where 
‘ the wretchedness and sufferings of the miserable inhabitants 
are most deplorable.’ He then answers that itis ‘in those sa- 
vage regions where the population is the thinnest.’ Did Mr. 
“Malthus ever controvert this position? Or can we find a line 
in his whole essay that is inconsistent with such a conclusion ? 
He maintains on the contrary ‘ fhat a great actual population 
1s a grand desideratum.” + 

© Vice,’ says Mr. Ingram, ¢ is calculated to overwhelm even 
a thinly inhabited community with a Jarge portion of misery ; 
virtue on the other hand might enable the same territory to main- 
tainan abundant population with ease and happiness. —Where 
does the Lssay on Population call in question the acknowleged 
tendencies of virtue and vice? Because the author has shewn 
that a superabundant population occasions misery, is it to be 
inferred that no other causes of misery exist ? 

Kir. Ingram observes that 

‘If mankind, one with another, were in every country, and pe- 
riod of society, to continue to marry at the same age; if they enjoy- 
€d equal means of support, and were equally frugal in the use of 
them ; if the average term of human existence continued the same, 
as also constitutional vigour, and the powers of generation ; there is 
no doubt, but the population must éontinue to increase in a geome- 
trical proportion. These, however, are suppositions, which are ir- 
consistent with general expericace, as well as the constitution of hu- 


man nature,’ 
f the increase of population, where it is allowed its 


The ratio of the increase 
. full spring, does not depend on reasoning :—the case of America, 





* See Essay on Population, vol. ul. p. 337. 
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znd the scriptural accounts of the peopling of the world, place 
the doctrine beyond all manner of doubt. 

The author is next pleased to add that 

‘ Itis also absolutely impossible to assign any determinate ratio 
for the yearly average increase of the quantity of food, from a more 
and more extended, scientific, and elaborate agriculture. The more 
cultivators there are, the more rapidly is it likely to increase. And 
after the whole earth is cultivated nearly as a garden, there might 
still remain other resources for augmenting the quantity of subsistence. 
New articles of wholesome food might be discovered ; plants indige- 
nous tone country might be cultivated with advantage in another 3. 
miore economical modes “a preparing several articles of food might be 
acquired ; all which, and many otter profitable inventions, would 
afford ample scope for the exercise of human industry and ingenuity. 
‘And thus a population continually 1 increasing for an indefinite period,’ 
though not with the rapidity of a geometrical progression, might be 
comfortably supported.” — 3 

Mr. Malthus’s readers well know that he has most fully and 
ably, as well as aarpartialiy, considered all these schemes, given 
them their due weight, and proved that they in ‘no degree affect 
the doctrines which he lays down, or the consequences which 
he has’deduced from them. He shews that, let the means of 
subsistence be ever so much increased, population rapidly 
reaches its level, and the pressure on which he insists is renew- 
ed. Are we to understand Mr. Ingram as admitting the two 
proportions, and at the same time as denying the conclusion 
which has: been drawn from them ? 

It is not with chimerical and inefhicient plans and schemes 
alone that the author combats the Hertford Professor, but he 
deems it fair to wield against him suppositions as wild and ex- 
travagant as ever the heated brain of a visionary entertained : 


‘ Thave,’ says he, ¢ that opinion of the perfection of the works of 
prov: idence, even if his benevolent designs are impeded by that power 
of erring, which, in this state of trial, is permitted ro reside in the 
breast of man; that I think it not unlikely, according to the opini- 
on of Dr. Jarrold, that the farther increase of population would be 
prevented without any great degree of misery aud wretchedness, by 


a principle originating in the constitution of human nature. As, in. 


the earlicr ages of the world, it pleased God to extend the period of 
mortal existence to goo or 1000 years, that the globe might be spee- 
dily replenished with inhabitants; so, in a fully peopled kingdom, 
the constitutions of individuals may be rendered less prolific ‘Spare, 
though wholesome diet, and more constant exertion of the mind in 
procuring it, may produce this effect on the bodily frame without 
much concomitant suffering. Savages, in general, do not appear pro- 

lific 
If eatly connubial union be so important, that the Creator 
may be expected to produce a revolution in the human frame in 
G 3 order 
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order to favour it, may we not as well suppose that he would 
either enlarge this globe, or create new worlds in order to re- 
ceive the superabundant population? Or why should we not 
hope that he would so alter our frames, as to render less food 
necessary to support life ? 

To all that is practicable in the schemes here suggested, and 
to all that is sober in the way of supposition, Mr. Malthus has 
allotted ample consideration in his essay. It would be a waste 
of our time farther to animadvert on a writer, who can place re- 
liance on expectations so entirely destitute of foundation; and 
who is capable of opposing to the conclusions of Mr. Malthus, 
the measure of banishing luxury from the community, with 
those of stopping the distilleries and prohibiting the manufacture 
of hair-powder and starch ! 

It. is thus that the Rector of Seagrave seeks to annihilate the 
credit of the Essay on Population; to banish it from the shelves 
of the learned ; to force those elevated and honourable persons 
who so highly complimented it, to retract their praise; and to 
shame those critics who held it up to the world as a production 
which was an honour to the age, and which placed its author 
in the first rank of political philosophers! After having paid 
perhaps greater attention to Mr. Ingram, than many will think 
that he demanded,we mustown that we retain our former opinion 
of the performance which has provoked so severe an attack on 


its author; and that we still regard it as a work in which princi- 


ples of the highest importance are developed with singular abi- 
lity, supported by masterly reasoning, and illustrated by a rich 
variety of interesting and well selected facts. We would joy- 
fully quit the region to which we are confined by Mr. Malthus, 
for the more grateful clime to which Mr. Ingram invites us, did 
we not apprehend consequences : the one seems to be the ar- 
duous hill of virtue, the other the open region of pleasure; 
the one leads to a scene of security and. repose, the other is 
subject to earthquakes, hurricanes, and storms; and though 
migrations from the former have sometimes proved fortunate, 
et in the greater number of instances the adventurers suffer 
fatally for their temerity. | 
We find our labours in regard to the former opponents of Mr. 
Malthus sanctioned by Mr. Ingram, when he says that ‘ some 
answers have been produced ; but they do not appear to have 
fully detected, or exposed with sufficient perspicuity, the fun- 
damental errors, or established a more valid theory on the sub- 
ject of population.: It is with concern that we rejoin, mutato 
nomine de te fabula narratur, | J 
O. 
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Art. XIV. The Interests of Agriculture and Commerce inseparable, 
by William Lushington Esq. Agent for the Island of Grenada. 
vo. pp. 72. 28. Lloyd. 1808. 


HIS pamphlet is written in opposition to the arguments 
by which the landed interest endeavoured to continue the 
use of corn in the distilleries during the last year, and by 
which they will probably attempt to. obtain its re-introduction 
in the present session of Parliament. The author supports his 
side of the question with considerable force and ingenuity: 
but, as he is avowedly attached to. the West Indian interest, 
his readers will be disposed to make on that score a consider- 
able deduction from the weight of his evidence;—an abatement 
unfortunately too often necessary in regard to productions 
which, like this tract, discuss points at issue between the dif- 
ferent interests in our legislature. Mr. Lushington has combat- 
ed several of the favourite opinions of the landed interest with 
considerable effect, and has no scruple in going the length of 
alarming them with the probable injury to themselves from a 
perseverance in these opinions: but he would have laboured 
more successfully, had he taken greater pains to convince 
them that not. only a general benefit accrues to agriculture 
from the prosperity of trade, but that, even in the point at issue, 
it is the interest of the landholder to submit to a temporary 
suspension of the use of grain. 

In an article of our last number*, we gave an intimation 
fhat, if the question rested merely between the two classes of 
barley-growers and sugar-planters, we should be disposed to 
take the part of the former, and to abject to any interference 
with the consumption of their produce. We added that, if 
corn should be dear at the time of discussing the question in 
Parliament, it would no longer be a point at issue between 
the sugar-planters and barley-growers, but between the latter and 
the British public. Since those remarks were written, in- 
telligence has arrived that America, from which some expecta- 


tion of supply was entertained, has not only confirmed her - 


Embargo but corroborated it with additional restriction :—Po- 
Jand, which some of our countrymen were sanguine enough 
to regard as likely to enjoy an increased degree of freedom, for 
the sake of soothing popular discontents while the French 
force was occupied in Spain, is now more closely subjugated 
than ever ;—and, which is of much more consequence than 
the prevention of import, our own crops of grain have proved 


so far inadequate, as to cause a rise of price which requires 
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the adoption of every just and prudent measure to check 
farthertprogress. 

Under the extraordinary circumstances, therefore, of ob- 
structed import and insuihicient supply at home, we are in- 
duced to believe that a temporary suspension of the use of 

grain in distilling may be a public benefit. Lest the advocates 
of the West Indian interest, however, should so far mismterpret 
our view's as to apply them in support of a continued prohibi- 
tion of grain, it is proper that we should explicitly premise our 
reasons for totally dissenting from that measure. In the first 
place, sugar-spirit, at least if made in Great Britain, 1s dearer 
than corn- —_ would be in ordinary times, and the difference 
is so much clear loss to the public 5 and in the next place, we 
are no advocates for permanent prohibi tions of any kind. 

The investigation of political truth teaches the advantage of 
exemptions, but seldom, if ever, recommends exclusions 5 
and we account it one of the greatest evils of protracted war- 
fare, that the improvement of our home resources has been 
postponed for matters of more apparent urgency. Little do 
they understand the foundations of national strength, who 
prefer foreign conquest to domestic reform; and ill do they 
appreciate the power of Britain, who are perpetually urging an 
increase of our numerical force, without seeking to effect a 
more just re-partition of those public burthens by which that 
force is maintained. ‘The great object of all financial legisla- 
tion should be to give a free course to industry, w ithout 
either bestowing bounties or imposing restrictions. 

It is difficult to say whether the landed or the commercial 
interests have been most blameable in the transgression of this 
fundamental rule. Each appears to have been equally prepos- 
sessed with the magnificent profits of bounties and exclusive 
privileges ; and never to have reflected that the preferences, so 
industriously coveted, were injurious to themselves. If, 2 
combating the arguments of the merchants for the exclusir 
use of sugar in the distille sry, we look into the laws on this 
subject, we find that the le ndholders have been beforehand 
with ther ; and that an act of parliament has provided for the 
exclusive use cf grain, by wr nee ig sugar with an extra duty 
when applied to distillation. Had -we been fortunate enough 
to have had no law on the subject, we should net now have 
been called to discuss the policy or impolicy of a coercive 
measure 3 because the views which guide private traders, in 
the pr ireuit of their indivi idual profit, would in this, asin all other 
instances, have given . national industry the ditection most 
advantageous to the pub! lic. Ifthe use of sugar or of corn,then, 
had been optional to the distiller, he would have been governed 
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in his choice by the plain ~< judicious consideration of 
their relative cheapness ; and, although unconscious of the 
causes of national prosperity, he would have laboured’ more 
successfully in its promotion than the most eloquent advocate 
whom our colonial or agricultural interests can boast, in either 
branch of the legislature. ‘The consequence of the restriction 
to corn is that, the buildings and machinery of the distillers 
being adapted to one process exclusively, a considerable degree 
of inconvenience is experienced whenever the public interests 
demand the substitution of sugar. 

We have stated in the article of our last number already 
mentioned that, while we fully admitted the claims of the 
West India planters to relief, we were not disposed to agree 
with their advocates in the particular mode of relief which’ 
they demand. Our wish is to see them enjoy complete 
liberty, but no preferences. According to this principle, their 
claim to the distillery can rest only on the ground that, the 
prejudices of certain interests in the legislature being so 
strong as to prevent them from obtaining that hberty which is 
their due, they ask the distillery as a temporary 2 aid. While 
we acknowlege that there is but too much truth in the alleged 
existence of these prejudices, we are averse from mixing a 
consideration of them with the present question, and prefer 
confining our views to the effect which it is likely to have on 
our countrymen at home. We shall offer, therefore, a few 
observations with reference to the situation of the barley- 
grower, the landholder, and the public at large, in the event of 
circumstances being such as may induce the Legislature to 
continue the suspension of grain. 

ist. The barley-grower is indemnified, as Mr. Coke of Norfolk 
declared last year in the House of Commons, when barley obtains 
an average price of thirty-eight shillings a quarter. On looking 
back to the Gazette prices of grain since its use was prohibited 
in the distillery, we find that barley has averaged ten or fifteen 
per cent. (and sometimes more,) above this computation. It is 
clear, therefore, that the barley-grower has as yet been no suf- 
ferer ; and the only question is whether he is likely to become 
a sufferer by a continuance of the suspension. As far as can 
be judged either from political circumstances abroad or from 
the nature of our supplies at home, we see not the most distant 


_ appearance that prices will fall so ie as Mr. Coke’s estimate: 


but, to prevent the possibility of injury to the barley-grower, 
a power should be lodged with the executive government, of 
resuming the use of barley if it should happen to fall to a 
moderate price. It is true that, in the event of the distilla~ 
tion from barley being resumed, prices would rise still higher 
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than they are at present: but to argue in favour of such'an 
enhancement would be to prefer the claims of a part of the 
community to the welfare of the whole ; a mode of reasoning 
not only unworthy of the enlightened inquirer, but diame- 
trically opposite, in its ultimate consequences, to the interests 
of agriculture itself. 
adly. As to the landholders, it is clear that they are not 
liable to suffer as long as the tenants do not receive injury 5 
and the rents of barley-lands are not likely to fall, while 
barley is kept above thirty-eight shillings a quarter. We 
have heard it stated that a quantity of damaged barley of 
the last year is on hand, which is fit chiefly for distilla~ 
tion. If it can be shewn that it is not adapted for food, 
and that the distillers, when allowed to use it, can be prevented 
from making it a pretext for the use of sound barley, .it is 
clearly our policy to appropriate it to the manufacture of 
spirits :—but, if the extent of damage be not so great as to 
prevent its use as food, it would be unwise, in this season of 
inadequate supply, to make any subtraction whatever from 
our means of subsistence. | 
To the body of landholders, who are’by far the most opu- 
lent, and, where favourite prejudices do not interfere, are 
the most liberal class of our countrymen, we would earnestly 
recommend a consideration of the evidence given in the last 
ear by the farmers of those districts in which the improved 
usbandry has been introduced. It appears from this evidence 
that these farmers have been at no loss to change their mode of 
culture, when an additional tax on malt suggested the substi- 
tution of oats or spring-wheat; and that they are not in- 
timidated, like their less intelligent brethren, at the prospect 
of a suspension of barley-distillation. Why should these im- 
provements advance so much more slowly in the southern 
than in the northern parts of the island ? Would not an 
attention to the causes of such improvements, and an acceleray 
tion of their progress, raise rents much more effectually than a 
bounty on export? And is it not the effect of the: latter to 
give only a nominal increase of income, while the increase of 
‘the former would be real? 
3dly. In regard to the public, little doubt can be entertained 
that a moderate price of provisions (always understanding an 
indemnity to the grower,) is a great advantage, particularly in 
our mercantile competition with foreign nations. The en- 
hancement of the price of labour, as well as of raw produce, is 
a very serious drawback on the success of our manufactures. 
The great cause of rise in both is the accumulation of taxes ; 
but any compulsory regulation for the consumption of corn, 
7s either 
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either at home or abroad, operates as a tax on public industry, ~ 
and tends to disqualify us for a successful competition with Re 
our neighbours. Hence a loss to our manufacturers; and 
hence, by a pretty direct course, a loss to our agriculture, since 4 
the prosperity of agriculture is promoted not by foreign but ‘ie 
by home consumers; and the falling off of the export trade of . if 
grain, when it does not proceed from decay of agerenies 1s 
the present test of increasing population and wealth. 3 y. 


The inferences from our reasoning are, therefore, that the 
permanent prohibition of grain in the distilleries would be ao 
an unjust and impolitic measure ; that the distillation of spirits } 
from sugar in this country, being more expensive than from 3 
corn, is unadvisable on the score of national economy : but that | 
a temporary suspension of the use of grain, while its price 1s so 
high as at present, is not liable to the hazard of injuring the 
grower, and is besides a very convenient resource to the public 
in the apprehension of a scarcity of corn. | = oe 
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Art. 15. Second Letter to a Barrister, in Reply to the Second , 
Part of his Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the 
Nature and Effects of Evangelical Preaching. By Robert ' 
Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, 8vo. 28. 6d. ; 
Williams and Smith. 

[F we were to applaud Dr. Hawker for his calm persevering spirit, 
we could not extend the praise by adding that his argumentative 

powers are equal to his fortitude. He returns gaily to the attack, 

but the onset is feeble, and he does not force the enemy from his ti 

strong positions. Of the five charges which he makes on the Bar- i 

rister, not one in our judgment succeeds. As far as he is personally 

concerned, he may repel the accusation of having employed abusive ‘ 

Janguage ; but others, particularly Mr. Styles, have not been equally he 

‘ abstemious on this score. As to thecontempt of morality attributed ! 

to the Evangelical Preachers, it is not we conceive meant to be i 

insinuated that they are themselves immoral, or that they design to 7 

encourage immorality in others : but that some of their expressions | 

exhibit a degrading view of morality, and reflect on moral preachers*®. ms 

The third and fourth charges against the Barrister, for accusing a) 

the Evangelical Preachers of shrinking from the full investigation of oo ¥ 

their doctrines, and particularly of declining inquiry concerning the " 
LE 
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New Birth, are managed in a most unsatisfactory way ; and no real 
explanation of the points in question takes place, unless we allow 
Dr. Hawker’s curious question relative to.the New Birth in the 





* Even Dr. Hawker, p. 88, gives them the nickname of ‘ merit- 


monvers.’ . 
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note at p. 23, to be of this description ; ‘what, Sir! 1s there no 
difference between the verbs Meravorw to repent, aud Tavassas to be 
tora 2? What answer the Barrister wall return, we know not: but 
in our apprehension not the smallest shade of difference can, by the 
keenest optics, be discerned in the meaning of these two verbs 
jn the sense in which tpey are used in the N. T.; the one in- 
plying simply and the other metaphorically the same moral revio- 
vation. The new birth to which Our Saviour alludes, in his dis- 
course with Nicodemus, is synonimous with the phrase employed by 
him in another place, ** becoming as little children,”’ i. es returning 
to a state resembling the innocence of children ; and both are of 
equal import with * repentance unto salvation.”’ If indeed repentance 
and regeneration do not mean the very same thing, Dr. H. should 
specify wherein they differ, or state the points which distinguish 
the man whois new born from the man who sincerely repents. On. 
this head we have,not an atom of investigation ; and the observations, 
here which are intended to serve as an answer to the Barrister, signify 
little more than that the New Birth is the New Birth :—a species of 
reasoning which the Ladies are ungallantly accused of appropriat- 
ing to themselves. 

“If possible, the Dr. makes a worse figure in his reply to the 
fifth charge, concerning ‘ the Covenant without terms and conditions :* 
but here he quits the defensive plan to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country, by demanding the articles of the Barrister’s creed 
on a point foreign to the matters in debate. We must, however, 
protest against this measure. Subjects enough are in discussion, 
without pulling in bead and shoulders, as the vulgar say, the contro- 
versy concerning the Trinity. On the plan of thus having recourse 
on all occasions to irrelevant matter, Dr. H. may write pamphlets 
of any number and magnitude, without settling a single point; and 
by this proceeding he may think to have the dast word, but he will 
not have the word that lasis longest. It is a curious mode of reason. 
ing with an adversary to tell him, (as at p.42) ‘J am convinced of 
the truth of my opinions because you disapprove them ;’ and if Dr. 
H. derives such complacent satisfaction from this circumstance, why 


does he endeavour to convince the Barrister ? Mo-y. 
. e ? 


Art. 16. Sermons on several Subjects. By the Rev. 1. B Wilson, 
M. A. Curate and Lecturer of St. Michacl’s, Bassishaw; Lec- 
turer of the united Parishes of St. Anthony and St. John Baptist, 
and one of the Masters of Merchant-Laylors’ School. 8vo. pp. 
464. 103. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 

The style of these sermons 1s perspicuous and correct, rather than 
flowing and easy: the texts are well chosen; and the author does not 
aim to dazzle and astonish by a display of rhetorical skill, but, in a 
plain and even tenor of discourse, to convey instruction to his pa- 
rishioners. We can, without flattery, congratulate him on a visible 
improvement in his later performances ; which, in point of force and 
animation, are superior to those at the beginning of the volume, which 
are also first in the order of time. | 

Mr. Wilson 1s very zealous in his endeavours to refute the errors 
of the Roman Catholic, the Arian, the Socinian, and the Methodist 
churches; but he appears te adopt implicitly all those which cluded 
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the search of the reformers, or which, though they were discovered, 
the times and human prudence suffered them not to expose and dis. 
card. In consequence of such unlimited devotion to the decrees of 
the English protestant reformed church, as by law. established, we 
are not surprized to find him on all occasions of doubt, and on every 
controverted point, guided and determined in the first place by 
the thirty-nine articles, and only in the second by the holy scrip- 
tures. 

From the merits of that learned and respectable body of men, the 
English clergy, fir be it.from us to detract. We are disposed to 
allot to them all the praise that is due to their attachment to the in- 
terests of literature, to their patriotism, loyalty, religion, and vir. 
tue, and to the diligence with which they discharge their sacred 
functions: but we will presume to remind them that they are the 
clergy of a Protestant church; and that the liberty which they justly 
vindicate to themselves, of protesting against the errors of that commu- 
nion from which they have separated, they cannot, without a flagrant 
violation of their own principles, do otherwise than grant to the clergy 
and laity of every other church. Is it not, then, a little surprizing 
that any member of this enlightened and respectable body should fu- 
riously assail the very ground and foundation, on which that whole 
building rests which he views with so much delight, and is so zealous to 
preserve in every respect unimpaired? In a note at p.143, we find Mr.W. 
thus complaining: § In how many instances do parishioners desert 
their minister, on the supposition that they preach false doctrine; 
ignorantly and perversely affirming, that in the concerns of their souls, 
no one can judge for them but themselves!’ Does not this remark 

roceed on the assumption that it is zmfossible for the clergy of the 
church of England to preach false doctrine? If that idea be founded 
in truth, and the clergy of the church of England be infallible and 
impeccable, then doubtless their parishioners are wrong when they 
suppose that the minister does at any time preach false doctrine: but 
whence does the clergyman of the church of England derive that in- 
fallibility and impeccability? From the hand of the bishop? No; 
for the bishop was a protestant. Does he derive it from the thirty. 
nine articles? No; for they refer themselves to the word of God, 
Docs he derive it trom the scriptures? No; unless the clergy of the 
church of England claim that which was denied to the prince of the 
Apostles: ‘© But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be blamed.”? Gal. ii, 11, What 
other source, then, is left, whence the protestant clergy of the 
English reformed church can derive infallibility and Impeccability, 
except the see of Rome s—and if this be the casé. how can Mr. Wilsoa 
wonder, as he does p. 28, that * Popery is insinuating itself among 
us!” | 

While we thus endeavour to shew that Mr. Wilson has here ad- 
vanced a proposition that is untenable with Protestantism, it is with 
greater pleasure that we applaud his sedulous attention to the spiri- 
tual wants and emergencies of his parishioners, his apparent diligence 
in discharging the duties of his profession, and the ingenuousness with 
which he avows the convictions of his own mind, " 
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Art. 17. No False Alarm: or a Sequel to Religious Union, &c.; 
being the Result of a parochial Visitation through the Archdea- 
conry of Bedford. By the Rev. R. Shepherd, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Bedford. 8vo. 18.6d. Maxwell and Wilson. 1808. . 
This sequel to a pamphlet formerly published by Dr. S. (see M. 

R. Vol. li. N.S. p. 209,) is written with the best intention, and 

manifests, on the whole, a liberal spirit: but it surely is not very po- 

litic to irritate, by sarcasm and contemptuous epithets, those Dis- 
senters whom the writer professes to be desirous of conciliating, and 
of uniting to the established church. The growth of Sectaries is 
certainly an evil, and their language respecting the beneficed clergy 
4s often very indecorous: but it is not by returning “ railing for rail- 
ing”’ that the mischief will be rectified. It is not by contemptuous 
sneers at ‘ tub oratory,’ at ‘ the illiterate drawlings in the meeting~ 
house,’ or at ‘ the wild conceits of self-ordained functionaries,’ that 

Dissenters will be inclined to listen to any propositions of compre- 

hension. Dr. S. does not seem to consider that, by allowing, as he 

freely grants, that the articles and liturgy stand in need of revision, he 
admits that Dissenters have some reason for their conduct: but, as 
he touches this subject with a trembling hand, and in very general 
terms, he affords no idea of the specific matters which require amend- 
ment. If, however, the alarm which he sounds be well founded, and 
the necessity of union be imperious in the present state of the empire, 
an application ought to be madé to the bishops to order that revisal 
which Dr. S. recommends; and then, if Dissenters continue their 
schism, they may fairly be suspected of being State Puritans. The 

ower of amendment rests not with Sectaries, but with those who 


complain of their increase. : Moy. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter on Toleration and the Establishment: addressed to 


the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. With some Remarks on bis | 


projected Bill. 8vo. pp. 52. 18.6d. Rivingtons. 

While we commend this writer’s views of the importance of the 
establishment, and of the necessity of providing for the decent main- 
tenance of its clergy, we cannot think, with him, that the securit 
of the one or the comfort ef the other requires any abridgment of the 
existing toleration of Dissentients. With the protection which the 
staté affords to the established church, and with she learning and 
ample revenues of the clergy, ought they or their friends to enter- 
tain any serious apprehensions from the efforts of Methodistic teachers, 
who exist only on scanty subscriptions, and are merely tolerated as 
men * pretending to holy orders ?”’ By the toleration act, it is true, 
these ministers of congregations of separatists obtain certain civil exe 
emptions ; but it is scarcely crediblethat any one is induced, merely by 
these exemptions, to become a minister. It is a mistake, moreover, to 
suppose that schism will be counteracted and suppressed by any restric- 
tion of religious liberty. The times are not favourable to such a 
measure, nor would the establishment be strengthened by it. Let 
that revisal of the liturgy and articles be made, which Dr. Shepherd 
and others recommend ; let incumbents and curates do their duty in 
the parishes consigned to their care; and the interference of the le. 
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gislature, byabridging the present toleration, will not then be necessary 
to check the growth of schism. The success of Methodistic teachers 
cannot be attributed to the toleration which they have received from 
the law, but arises from very different causes ,—from causes which 


some persons are unwilling fairly to investigate. Mo-y. 


Art. 19. Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on a Subject connected with his Bill now under Dis- 
cussion in Parliament, for improving the Situation ef Stipendiary 
Curates. 8vo. pp 19. 18. Hatchard. 

Some good reasons are here adduced, to shew that the case of per- 
petual curates, as well as that of stipendiary curates, requires parlia- 
mentary consideration 3 since many of the former as well as of the 
latter have not, owing to the change of times, a competent stipend. 
The income of the perpetual curate having been long ago fixed, he 
has been continually suffering under a depreciation of money. Objec- 
tions to his being relieved, and adequately remunerated, are answered 


by this letter-writer in a satisfactory manner. Dd? 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. Political Papers, comprising the Correspondence of several 
distinguished Persons in the Years 1792, 1793, &c. with the 
Editor, the Rev. Christopher Wyvill, Chairman of the Late 
Committee of the Association of the County of York. Vols. V. 
and VI. 8vo. 148. Boards. Johnson. , 
We have great satisfaction in announcing these additional volumes 

of a valuable publication. ‘The communications which they embrace 

are not only in themselves interesting, but they rouse curiosity as 
containing the undisguised sentiments, on important subjects, of the 
most distinguished characters of thetimes. Among the names which 
veers in these volumes, we meet with those of Batley, Lindsey, 

Martin (James), Mason, Burgh, Milbank (Sir R.), Stanhope 

(Earl), Lofft, Duncombe, Priestley, Hollis, Towers, Constable, 

Bigge, Shore, Fenwick, Loyd, Smith (William), Francis, Erskine, 

Fawkes, Disney, Honeywood, Polhill, Millar (Professor), Milnes, 

Thanet (Earl), Wray (Sir Cecil,) Cartwright, Holland (Lord), 

Knox, Grafton (Duke of), Buchan (Earl of), Lansdowne (Marquis 

of), Fox (C. J.), and other respectable and steady friends of 

liberty. . 
The recorded opinions of so weighty a phalanx cannot fail to 

keep inquiry alive, and in a course of time to lead to desirable 

changes. We unfeignedly wish well to the object sought by the 
excellent editor, and his patriotic coadjutors:; but we do not think 
that it was indifference to British rights, nor political apathy, that 
exclusively operated in preventing the public from uniting to pre- 
mote its Grounds existed, we think, for doubting whether some, 
if not all, of the plans proposed were the remedies which would meet 
our case. Let a plan at once safe and effectual be produced, and 
we shall not despair of its being at some time or other adopted : 
but we have no hesitation in stating our opinion that nothing of this 
character has been hitherto offered. We< would not be supposed to 
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reflect on the intentions, nor to depreciate the services of those whe 
have laboured in this cause ; we fully admit the purtty of their mo- 
tives, and readily acknowlege their claims on the country: great ad» 
vantages have alreezdy flowed from their exertions; and it is from 
persevering in the path in which they have led, that we thall finally 
attain what they so anxiously and laboriously sought, we mean the 
renovation of our invaluable political system. The collection, of 
which these volumes form a part. will guide the steps and animate 
the zeal of those who, in future, shall prefer integrity and patriotism 
to baseness and corruption. 


— We cannot attempt a detailed notice of the multifarious corres- 
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ndence here published, nor even a sclection of those morceaux which 
many’ of the letters would afford ; but in the interesting communt- 
cations between Mr. Wyvill and the late Mr. Fox, we meet with 
a remark from the former, eliciting a similar observation from the 
latter in reply, which we are tempted to quote. 

In Mr. Wyvill’s letter, dated December 5th 1799, he says ; 

‘Iam sorry for the dishonourable part lately acted by:two of the 
greatest men produced by the French Revolution: I mean, Sieyes 
and Buonaparte. They might have been, and I hoped they would 
be, the Franklin and Washington of France. But to that glorions 
distinction, they have poorly preferred power; and their names will 
now be handed down to posterity, with the disgrace justly merited 
by usurpers. Their usurpation may be successful, indeed, both at 
home and abroad. 

¢ Like Cromwell, they may make the powers of Europe tremble, 
and aggrandise their country; but, like him, they have violated 
every principle of liberty, retarded the peaceful settlement of their 
own nation, and injured freedom in every other. It more than ever 
confirms, however, the propriety of that course of conduct, which. 
has been pursued by you, Sir, and the other friends of liberty and 
moderation in this country. I trust, that your endeavours, peace- 
fully to restore our constitutional rights, will be successful at last. 
But whether they succeed or not, they will intitle you to the ever- 
lasting gratitude and reverence of your countrymen,’ 

Mr. Fox states in his answer ; 

?I think exactly as you do, with respect to the Jast revolution 
at Paris, except that, perhaps, I never had conceived so high an opi- 
nion of Sieyes, as you seem to have entertained. That a great 
General, like Buonaparte, should be inclined to military means of 
effecting a military government, is less to be wondered at than la- 
mented ; but he had, to be.sure, a field of glory befure him, such 
as no man ever had before; and by taking the commdn and beaten 
path of ambition, he has, as you observe, done much against the 
liberty of mankind, in every part of the world. But for Sieyes, 
there is no excuse—The only good that could come from this 
event, so pernicious to the cause of general liberty, was peace ; and 
that you see our ministers are determined to refuse.’ 

What does. Mr. Wyvill — what would Mr. Fox say to the 
present career of this arbiter of the continent ? 
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Art.21. Memoir of the Mosquito Territory, a8 respecting the volun- 
‘tary Cessinn of it to the Crown of Great Britain: pomting out 
some of the many Advantages to be derived from the Occupation 
of that Country ; more especially after our ill Success at Buenos< 
Ayres ; as set forth in a Memorial presented to Lord Castlereagh, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, &c. By John Wright, Esq » 

- late Commander of His Majesty’s Ship Swift, and Senior Officer 

of His Majesty’s Naval Forces at Honduras and on the Mosquito 
Shore. 8vo. pp. 32. 18. 6d. Hatchard. 1808, 

‘Though circumstances, as unexpected as they have been welcome, 
have completely superseded the proposal stated in this pamphlet, — 
they do not in any degree affect the value of the information which 
is here imparted ; nor weaken the claims on government and on thé 
public, to which the patriotic and well intended labours of the writer 
intitle him. Jo. 


Art. 22. Reflections on some Questions relative to the State of the Na 
tion : addressed to the Rev. Francis Randolph, D.D., occasioned 
by a Letter to the Duke of Bedford lately published by Dr. 
Randolph, and by some other recent Publications. By John Pern 
Tinney. 8vo.. pp.117. 38. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1808. 
The political principles and measures of the Duke of Bedford and 
hie friends, which found in Dr. Randolph an eloquent supporter, have 
hos the good fortune to be approved by Mr. ‘Binney ; who is ena- 
_ moured of the men by whom and of the maxims by which our publie 
affairs are at present directed. Widely as we differ from Mr. Tinney, 
we are persuaded that hé is sincere in what he states, and he claims: 
respect for his openness, manliness, and ability. As he professes an 
atdént attachment to our present ministers, we would recommend to 
their attention his observations relative to a powerful patty, from 
which they receive very zealous support, and which some of ther, 
are supposed to countenance and patronize. It might be worth Mr. 
’ Pereival’s while, who is so tremblingly alite to the evils of popery, te 
consider thrs passage, which points to danger from another quarter : 
¢ In England, about sixty years ago, a few individuals, who laié 
elaim to a ¢haracter of peculiar sanctity, began to act upon 4 prin- 
eiple of proselytism. At fitst they confined themselves to enjoin a 
stricter morality than the weakness of our nature will probably allow, 
and to impose upon every one the indispensible obligation of particu. 
lar assent to all the prescribed articlés of faith, to acqufte any share 
in the advantages of their covenant of grace. They pretended tu be 
bound aé firmly as oursélves by the civil ordinances of our national 
chutch, and assumed no right to abrogate or to alter, by forced in- 
terpretation, those liberal rules of doctrine which she adopted at the 
timé of her reformation. ‘They preached often and loudly, with that 
tort of impassioned eloquence which takes hold of the imagination, 
| and with that principle whicti alarms and perplexes the reason of ig- 
| heraat and illiterate men. 

‘ As the number of their converts encreased, they changed théir 
doctrines and theit policy. Whether they were at first impelled by 
personal vanity, or dangerous euthnsiasm 5 by tesénimeéads to that ene 
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lightened clergy, which, could not conform to their wild speculations ; 
by greediness to acquire the appropriated emoluments of that clergy s 
or by ambition to regain the temporal power which similar enthusiasts 
enjoyed ia this country in a formercentury, may be matter of disputation 
ratherthanof doubt. Butit wasnot long before they deserted thechurch 
altogether. They abolished our liturgy, they scoffed at the sanctity of 
that succession of sacred orders which we think we derive by unin- 
terrupted descent from the apostles themselves, and established a new 
ministry, and religious disciplinc, to propagate their new doctrines, 
of a character and tendency which future times may better estimate 
than ourselves. They held their conventicles in market places and 
in the fields. Like the Puritans, they substituted fanaticism for 
piety, credulity for faith, monkish learning for ornamental literature. 
and useful science, enthusiastic rhapsody'for sober devotion, and 
gloomy melancholy moroseness for the joyful hopes of rational reli- 
gion. They laid claim to peculiar inspiration; they impiously made 
themselves the instruments of a miraculous agency ; they assumed the 
sole power of dispensing the means of salvatron ; they condemned all, 
who were not their converts, to irremediable perdition ; they made a 
conversion to.their wild dogmata the enly possible condition of the 
divine mercy ; and that condition being performed, they reprobated 
the necessity of any one of the moral duties, and substituted in its 
place the all-sufficiency of grace. | : 
_* Restless in the activity of prosclytism, they spread themselves in 
every city and in every village ; they proclaimed something like im- 
punity to crime, by declaring that the divine favour is nut obtained by 
a strict observance of the duties of religion, and that the pardon of sins. 
isthe necessary result of that faith which they enjoined. It is not extra- 
Ordinary that they obtained a multitude of converts, especially among 
the lower unenlightened classes of society. ‘The novelty and affected 
simplicity of their manners and deportment, in this as in similar in- 
stances of former times, brought them crowds of hearers ; and among 
those crowds some relished the extravagance of their doctrines ; some 
thought them exceedingly convenient ; some of fiery. fancies were 
converted by their inflated eloquence; some became their disciples, 
in astonishment at the greatness of their pretensions, and in alarm at 
the bare possibility of their being founded in truth. By railing at 
‘the vices of the rich, they gratified the passions of the discontented 
and the avaricious ; by withdrawing all honour from power and rAnk, 
and conferring it not upon virtue but upon pretended sanctity, they 
stimulated the prejudices of low minded levellers; by their railleries 
and contempt of literature and refinements of art, they acquired in- 
fluence with the ignoraat and the uninformed ; and by the. dominion 
which they assumed as well over the fortunes as the consciences of all 
their followers, ambition without merit, (which ia our orderly insti- 
tutions can never have advancement), being converted to them, had 
a hope of attaining to a share of that dominion. From these and 
from similar causes, their numbers have prodigiously increased, and 
may yet continue to increase. 
¢ This numerous and increasing sect, with unalterable hatred and 
resentment to that hierarchy which we established to give a form and 
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onsistency, and a political weight, to.our reformed and rational ree 
igion, is organised with a fixed policy and a system of regular go- 
vérnment, which render that hatred and resentment peculiarly for- 
midable. Their-whole body is subject to the observation ‘and con- 
troul of ministers, endowed with political authority over their affairs, 
continually removed from one society to another, that the exercise of 
that authority might never relax by the gentler affections of friends 
ship and gratitude ; which, as human beings, they would gradually 
acquire by a prolonged association with other human beings, The 
BO nT by which these men rule their disciples is not thought less 
than that of Divine inspiration ; the penalties and rewards which 
they ordain and dispense are no less than eternal glory or eternal cone 
demnation. Every separate society is governed by a select number 
of elders, or the richest and most respectable of its members, under 
the controul of that temporary minister ; and the whole is subject to 
the absolute direction of a very limited number of persons, who exer 
cise their functions in the metropolis. Under such regimen, they 
naturally have been, and remain, subject to the controul and impulse 
of a few leading individuals, to whom the whole body of the sect look 
up as their spiritual fathers and guides. By a general conference, 
which meets every year in London, as a sort of parliament, and to 
which deputies are sent from all parts ; and by an ever active corres- 
pondence among all the societies in the kingdom, the whole are held 
in a compact political union. Their funds are in so flourishing a 
condition, that they are already possessed of a considerable portion 
of the church patronage, the sort of property which they chiefly 
covet. They have their schools for children and for adults, regularly 
superintended and liberally endowed, in almost every parish. They 
are known to have acquired powerful influence in the Universities, 
and our other national seminaries of education, in the East India 
House, and even in the House of Commons: their converts are 
known to spare uo expence and no labour, to object to no artifices 
and no means of fraudulent intrigue, to make new converts. The 
whole body, and every iadividual of it, is governed and actuated by 
a restless spirit of proselytism : they have all those means of operation 
which history has shewn to be most powerful for the producing of 
all sorts of revolutions completely matured, and daily increasing in 
ower.’ 

Not less anxious than the author, to draw attention to the silent 
but alarming progress of this sect, our sentiments are too well known 
to require that we should state, that like him we wish to apply no 
other force to check it than that of ¢ reason and good sense.’ 
Though we think that the danger to our establishment from this 
quarter infinitely outweighs any other to which it is exposed, we 
are far from recommending either pains or penalties, or disqualifica- 
tions or persecution, whether positive or negative. Let them still 
retain their weight in Parliament, let them carve out the patronage 
of India, let them have their conferences and their religious Free- 
masonry, and the gracious smiles of the author of the Curate’s Bill: 
but place mot within their reach the hosrors of persecution, nor the 
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distinetions of civil stigmas; let the friends of religion, scienee, and 
decorum only be true to themselves and their cause, and we shalt 
have no ground to dread the subversions here anticipated. To 


Art. 23. Public Spirit, 8vo. pp. 104. 38. Asperne. 3808. 

This writer is a zealous defendér of the system and public mea- 
sures of the present administration; but his approbation of them 
and their proceedings is not unqualified. Speaking both of ministers 
and opposition, he: justly observes with respect to late debates in 
Parliament ; 

« In every discussion, the least part of the time of the house has 
been occupied with the real business brought forward. Arguments 
have been drawn much less from the merits. and demerits of the 
measures themselves, than from the merits and demerits of the op- 
posing orators. Parliament has been entreated to adopt or reject 
measures, because such and such men had adopted or rejected them. 
Thus, almost every speech has diverged into personalities ; and the 
nation, while listening for information respecting the projects of the 
enemy, and our means of resistance, has been disgusted to hear 
details of criminations and exculpations of the past transactions of 
public men, involving no responsibility, and in which it has in vain 
tried to seek excusable motives for dwelling on or for divulging 
them. The nation has only learnt, that, in the heat of debate, 
éne member, whose talents had stood very high, was. now. to be 
rated very low, whilst some other member was raised into notice in @ 
éontrary proportion; or that two contending orators drew come 
parisons between themselves, each complacently in his own favor !” 

‘ To descend to circumstances it another description, it ié 
curious to remark, too, the changes in habits which have taken 
place. For instance, we may perceive one man, who, when acting 
with Mr. Pitt, was classed as the most subtle reasoner in. the house, 
flow condescend to be known as a sporter of witticisms. In propos~ 
‘Ing a measure, the most. important, and of the nicest bearings, 
which ever occupied attention, his whole speech was studied to 
entrap laughter, being composed of a tissue of jests and pleasantries 
to obtain which, he was not ashamed to show that he had consulted 
even the facetious Mr. Miller. Another member, who formerly 
kept withingthe bounds prescribed to him by Mr. Fox, now thinks. 
himself entitled to constant attention, because he can stand on the 
floor, with confidence, and declare, that he believes nothing which 
he hears, and that he has opinions different from every one else; al- 
though his own opinions may be unsanctioned but in his breast, and 
his beliefs may rest in his own bold assertions.’ | 

The great events and signal atchievements, which now forcibly 
attract the anxious attention of all just and generous minds, if 
every country to the western extremity of Europe, so. materially 
affect the question of peace and war, as to deprive of interest a 
discussions relating to it, previously to. the. decision of the presemt 
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NOVELS 


Art. 24. The Castle of Roviego; or Retribution. A Romance. 
By Mary Pickar. 1zmo. 4 Vols. Booth. 

On endeavouring to retrace the impressions made on us by the 
perusal of these vohaiaed. nothing seems to strike us more forcibly . 
than the confusion which we experienced from the intricacies in 
the building of this old Castle. We are therefore led to suggest 
that, in cases like the present, it might perhaps add to the ine 
terest or at least facilitate the comprehension of the story, if the 
writer would subjoin an architectural plan. | O. 


Art, 25. William De Monfort ; or the Sicilian Heiresses. By 
Agnes Musgrave. s2mo. 3 Vols. Richards. 
If a ground-plan was necessary to the preceding work, the 
present stands as much in need of a genealogical table. 


Art. 26. The Private History of the Court of England. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 128. Boasds. Crosby and Co. 1808. .. 

Those who attend to the lighter productions of the press cannot 
fail to have observed the ri: 5 Kt taste for libels on individuals, 
which has for a long time prevailed ; gratifying at once the too 
general love of indiscriminate detraction, and the vulgar thirst after 
fashionable anecdote, by the mixture of a small portion of truth 
with a great share of falsehood and malignity. When any publica. 
tion of this nature shall acquire some degree of consideration by 
the ability with which it may be executed, we may perhaps feel it 
to be our duty to counteract its poison by a severe exposure ;—ia 
the mean time, we are glad to be relieved from so irksome a task 
by the ignorance and dullness which, in every instance that has 
fallen beneath our notice, have fortunately deprived these ill-designed 
works of their pernicious rigs me: this principle, the clumsy 


fiction before us may be safely left to itself. Den. 


POETRY. 


Art.27. Pathetic Tales, Poems, &c., by J. B. Fisher, Author of 
The Hermitage, Mort Castle, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 155. 4%. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1808. 

Some of these poems are not destitute of imagination, but the 
guthor shews equal good sense and self-knowlege when he antici- 
pates the censure to which his style is liable, and fairly ‘promises 
that he will endeavour to improve it ; : ’ 


‘ If you should blame my style, I'll try to mend, 
_ And deem reproof the censure of a ftiend.’ 


€Eriticism may be useful, where its value is so justly appreciated, 
and we had accordingly intended to lay before Mr. Fisher a list of 
inaccuracies that might as well be avoided in his future works: but 
we really have not Jeisure for the task ; and we hope that his skill in 
composition, increasing with practice, will supersede the necessity 
for it. One poem in this collection, which is intitled -* an Elegy 
on retygning from the fuaeral of Mr. Fox,’ and is said to be ‘a 

| Hi 3 present 
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present from a friend unknown,’ though extremely unequal, and 
occasionally bordering ‘on vulgarity, contains some good thoughts 


well expressed ; 


‘In forme of fire, stamp’d on my heart and brain, 
This day’s funereal pomp shall still remain ; 
Still I?ll repeat—** Fate gave me once to see 
«© Malice herself, to virtue bend the knee, 
*¢ Yes! Fox was mourn’d, as Fox deserv’d to be.”— J 
The Sovereign’s power enjoin’d no public shew ; 
The pomp was public, for the grief was so! 
No courtier here display’d his gilded wand, 
And mourn’d, obsequious, at his king’s command ; 
No pension’d hireling shewed his careless face, 
To please his Patron, and preserve his place. 
Here throng’d, with swelling hearts, and streaming eyes, 
The Good, the Great, the Learned, and the Wise, 
Here met to grieve, firm faith, and love sincere, 
And patriot worth sustain’d the kindred bier : 
Here Britain sighed o’er many a ruin’d plan, 
Friends o’er the Friend, and nature o’er the Man. 


‘ Nor did the nobler ranks all tears engross ; 
A general anguish spoke a general Joss. 
As mov’d with measur’d pace the pomp along, 
How reverent grief to statues turn’d the throng ! 
No smile of vacant pleasure shock’d the eye, 
No sound the ear, unless a stifled sigh. 
The mourners past, alone mark’d out to view 
By weeds of black: the crowd were mourners too ; 
And though nor flowing scarves, nor sable dress 
Declar’d by outward signs the mind’s distress, 
They wore, what grief of heart more surely speaks, 
Swoll’n eyes, dejected looks, and bloodless cheeks. 
. It, seem’d, as slowly swung the passing hell, 
On each full heart the sole*nn chimings fell ’°— 
¢ To meet his corse ye kindred shades, arise, 
Shades of the good, the glorious, and the wise, 
For he was glorious, wise, and good, like you ! 
Give place, ye kings, and pay him reverence due! 
Nor plead superior power, nor loftier birth ; 
His deeds are greatness, and we ranks from worth.” 


‘© That strain I heard was of a higher mood !"*—and the most 
lamentable circumstance in the history of Mr. Fox—the interrup- 
tion of his designs for the public good by his untimely death—is 
represented by a just and affecting image : . 


‘ There History droops, absorb’d in speechless grief, 
Blotting with idle tears the unfinished leaf, © 
And trampling in the dust those useless boughs 
Of bays, she gathered to adorn his brows,’ 
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Art. 28. The Pastoral Care. A Didactic Poem. In Three Parts. 
Addressed to the Junior Clergy. Crown 8vo. pp.174. Twelve. 
Shillings, Boards. WHatchard. 1808. ae ¢ > 
We suppose that the author of this performance is himself one © . 

those for whose use he states it to be principally designed ; and 

he seems to be animated with all that cnthusiasm which is natural to 

a young man, who has lately entered from choice.on the sacred funce 

tions of the priesthood. He appears fully pereuaded that a good 

country-clergyman is ‘‘ the noblest Work of God ;” and we have no 
desire to attempt to disturb him in his conviction. As for the work it- 
self, though we cannot say that religious inspiration has in the present 
instance greatly aided the efforts of the Muse, we are of opinion that 
the precepts which it contains are such as it would be well if a larger 
proportion of the holy order would adopt for the rule of their prace 
tice ; and we are happy to add that it evinces some proofs of a libe- 
rality of sentiment, which is too frequently supposed to be at variance 
with the profession of pure orthodox faith. 

We shall not stop to dwell on the many £ errors and imperfections? 
of style that are observable in every page; hoping for his own sake 





awe 





a 


that the pious author lays no great stress on the poetical merits of his 4 
work for its passport to general notice: but, as a fair specimen of its Jf) 
usual tenor, we select a few lines from the Panegyric on Howard, which es 


seems to be a versification of Mr. Burke’s celebrated speech on the 
same subject : 
‘ Hail! thou, whose labours have curtail’d thy span, 
Hail! more than patriot,—general friend of man; 
@ : Whose love, not narrowly confined to place, 
Embraced the world,-—and yearned towards thy race. 
Who—not in breasts, in cabinets to pry, 
No loitering wanderer, and no licensed spy, ) 
ot to mark nature in each changeful grace, 
Her living lakes,—her blooming landscapes trace; 
Not your proud piles to scan,—Greece, Egypt, Rome : 
The fane, the pyramid, the swelling dome; . 
—But down infection’s dismal depths to dive, | 
Where wept captivity—inhumed alive ; 
To shed a beam on mansions of distress, 
'To cheer the lonely, the forsaken bless ; ” 
A holy strife with cruelty to wage; 
To take depression’s altitude and gage: 
—To fill the outlines of ru1s glorious plan, iP 
Didst circumnavigate the world of man. :  e 
Hail to thee, sainted, venerated shade! 
If here thou hover’st where thy bones are laid; . 
These swampy scenes will to the moral view, ib 
Charmed by thy smile, assume a lovelier hue ; 
Soft to its beach the ripling Euxine flows ; 
And Cherson’s wildness blossoms as the rose.’ 


We will farther add the description of a Country Sunday, leaving 
our readers to judge between this poet and Mr. Grahame; 


¢ Mute are all harsher sounds upon the earth, 
The clang of labour—the wild notes of mirth ; 


Hy, ° | Soft eh 
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Sofe murmurs wake alone the hallowed moro, 
As the faint echoes of the distant horn ; 

Soft as the sheep bell, tinkling from the steep, 
Soft as the streamlet that persuades to sleep. 


‘ This is the day of rest :~—the school-boy rests, 
Whose decent pride his sabbath-suit invests : ; 
Who loves to leave his weekly task, and bear 
The goldeclasp’d Bible to the house of prayer. 
‘The bbotier hails the respite from his toil, 

His spade flung loosely on the new-turned soil ; 
Forth from the town the sons of commerce stray 
To scent the morning of reflection’s day : | 
While artists pause, to view their skill bestowed 
The slave of nature,—of the work of God. 

All, all repose but thou :—’tis thine to run 
A ceaseless course, unwearied as the sun; 
Thine, lik that orb, all-cheering and all bright, 
To pour around thee streams of life and light.’ 


The engravings which accompany this handsome little yolume.are 
well executed, and present very graceful varieties of the clerical figure. 








‘Nevertheless, on looking at the price marked on the book, and com- 


paring it with the use for which it is said in the title-page to be de- 
signed, we might suppose that the one which we have seen is a pre- 
sentation copy, or one out of two or three dozen extras printed off: 

for the use of Dignitaries; since we fear that very few of the junior 

elergy can afford to purchase the Instruction here provided for them -. 

at so expensive a rate. : aoe hath Cae Moy. 


“Art. 29. he Burniad; an Epistle to a Lady, in the Manner of 


Burns. With Poetic Miscellanies, original and imitative. By. 
John Henry Kenney. Crown 8vo. pp. 143. 48. 6d. Boards. | 
‘Vernor and Co. = 108. | gil | 
The style of Burns is very successfully imitated in the leading 
poem of this collection; though some slight inaccuracies in the 
S¢otticism of its4anguage prepared us for the information that its 
author, instead of being a countryman of the Ayrshire bard, ¢ was 
born a Connanght Paddy.’ The circumstance that gave occasion 
to the poem certainly required an acknowlegement on the part of 
Burns :—a young lady, who had borrowed his works, wrote.on the 
back of his portrait, *‘ I wish this was my property.” With refer- 
ence to this wish, the ‘poet is made to a with pride and 
enthusiasm : ee ao ee 
'' “4 ¥e.ea’d me, lass ? or what’s the same, 
Ye wish’d‘for me, an’ here lam; | 
Frae aff Benlomon’ just 1 cam,’ 
| _ Wr rattlin’ glee, 
Tothrow me, blest beneath the beam _ 
.  *  Q? Kitty’s ee ! a+ 
An’ did ye truly wish me thine? 
- Fly down frac Heaven, ye tuncfu’ Nine | 





Come, 
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Come, chime a lilt o° verse sae fine, 
That Kate shall say : 














We've drown’d Fohn-Barleycorn'in wiae : 
is ménie a day.’ ‘ 
We think that the following stanzas are very much in character 3 | 
‘ Of a’ the griefs my heart maun bear, : 
( An,’ och ! ’tis prest wi’ monie a care) 
"There’s naething gars it half sae sais, 
In a’ life’s range, “ & 
As that the loyely-blooming Fair ! 
Should ever change ! “ 
¢ Their virtues, youth, an’ beaaty whiles, 4 
Their natiye innocence, an’ smiles, 
Their artless an’ sweet artfu’ wiles, i 
Sin’ the warl’s birth, 
; Make, (spight 0” a’ its cares an’ toils) | 
: A Heaven o’ earth! | 
f Och! wicked Time / then sure thou’rt curst, ¥j 
An’ of Man’s monie foes the warst ; : th 
Of a’ Heaven's favourite works, the frst, 4 
To be sae bauld ?—_ f 
I ferlie how, vile carle ! ye durst 4 
1} . Make young Maids auld? . zm) 
The remaining poems are not, in our opiion, so fortunate aq E 
these imitations ; those of Ossian, in which ‘¢ Aurara’s steeds’ ie 
and ‘*the fiery eyed Phoebus” are celebrated, are not quite in + 
unison with the productions of which they aim at a resemblance. Den , | 
MEDICAL, &c. i 
Art. 30. A Letter containing some Observations on Fractures of the } 
' lower Limbs: to which is added, an Account of a Contrivance to 
administer Cleanliness and Comfort to the Bed-ridden, or Persong 
_ confined to Bed by Age, Accident, Sickness, or any other In- ! 
firmity; with explanatory Plates. By Sir James Earle, F.R.S, j 
&e. 8yo. 38. 6d. sewed. Johnson, &c. 1807. deiserys ' 
Sir James Earle remarks on the advantages which are derived from 
the practice introduced by Mr. Pott, in fractures of.the lower extre- 7 
mities, of keeping the muscles in a state of relaxation: which, he : 
conceives, may be still farther improved. Instead of the limb being | 
placed on its outside, in fractures of the thigh, he advises that the if 
patient should be laid on the back, and that the leg be made to rest. ie 
exactly on. the heel ; while the muscles are brought into the proper 1 | 
state of relaxation, by having the knee bent, and propped up at a ~ 
suitable angle. . : ni : 2 i 
For the contriyance mentioned in the title-page, we are indebted t 
to Mr. Henry Earle, the author’s son ; which will be best described : 


10 “i words: 
_ © The contrivance consists in a double bed; the upper one has an 
apening in the sackiag, ia a suitable place, ang of a proper size, to 
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which a thin mattress, blanket, and sheet, are made te correspond, 
with’a sirnilar aperture: this, by a very simple piece of mechanism, 
may be elevated to a sufficient height for the nurse to introduce a 
proper receptacle between that and the fixed bed. The patient being 
relieved, the bed is gently let down again upon the under one, 3 thin 
eushion being placed on the under bed to fill up the opening and make 
the upper bed level.” ada : 

AW useful addition was afterward made, consisting of a cross bar 
passing over the patient from the head to the foot of the bed; which, 
like the frame itself, can be gradually raised up, so as to afford a 
fixed point, by which cither the whole body of the patient or any of 
his limbs may be elevated, with less trouble and more safety than by 


manual assistance. ‘ | Bos. 


Ast. 31. O¢servatisns on Emphysemas or the Disease which arises 
from an Effusion of Air into the Cavity of the Thorax, or subcu- 
taneous cellular Membrane. By Alex. Halliday,M.D. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 168. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1807. 

We are informed that this tract is little more than.a translation of 
the author’s.inaugural dissertation, which he published in Edinburgh 
on his graduation. It must certainly be considered as far superior to 
the generality of works of this description ; and it is not indeed with- 
out value as given to the world in its present form. Although em- 
physema be not a frequent disease, it occasionally happens, and is 
productive of great distress to the patient, as well as some embarrass- 
wient to, the practitioner. With laudable diligence, Dr. Halliday 
has collected together.a considerable body of facts and opinions on. 
the subject, and has placed them in a connected form, so that we may 
easily obtain a complete view of all that has been written concerning 
rt. 

Dr. H. begins by explaming the condition of the respiratory organs 

in the different states of expiration and inspiration, and shews what 

changes will be induced when the thorax is affected with emphysema. 

He then presents us with a collection of some of the most important 

cases of this disease that are recorded, principally extracted from the 

different periqdical works of Trance and England; to which are 


added some original cases supplied by Dr. Monro, Mr. Wardrop, 


and Dr. Hamilton. The last 1s very valuable, as it furnishes an in- 
Stance of the disease being generated by the rupture of a vomica’in 
the lungs. It occurred in the Edinburgh infirmary, and terminated 
fatally : an opening was made into the thorax, but not until the pae 
tient was in such a state as to afford little hope of any benefit being 


derived from the operation. 


In giving directions for the treatment of emphysema, the author 
discusses at some length the propriety of evacuating the air which 
may be contained in the cavity of the abdomen, by an external open- 
ing into it. This practice appears to have been first suggested by 
ag Monro, although the merit of the invention was claimed by Mr. 

ewson, and has been lately ascribed to M. Littre. Dr. Halliday 
examines, with some minuteness, the effects that are produced b 
making an opening into the thorax ; and he particularly refers to the 

| sii experiments 
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experiments that were performed by Houstop, Bremond, Van Swiee 
ren, and others, for the purpose of determining this point. His 
conclnsion seems to be a fair inference from the facts: : 

« In every case of Emphysema, then, where:there is great oppres~ 
sion of breathing and much anxiety, I would recommend the pere 
forming of the paracentesis; it is attended with little or no danger, 
and is the ‘only remedy which can give certain or permanent relief, 
But it is an operation which ought not tobe performed in a rash or 
unguarded manner.’ | 


Art. 32. Practical Observations on the Radix Rhatanie, or Rhatany 
Root of Peru. By Richard Reece, M.D. &c. Svo, 2s. Long- 
man and Co. 1808. 

It is here stated that this root has been imported by Portuguese 
merchants, for the purpose of improving the colour and flavour of Port 
wine; and that a cargo of it having been accidentally brought to 
London, its sensible qualities induced Dr. Reece to conjecture that 
it might be a valuable addition to the Materia Medica. We are also 
told that it possesses, in a considerable degree, both astringency and 
aroma, while it isalmost without bitterness, or any other unpleasant 
taste; that its effects onthe stomach and bowels are highly grateful g 
and that it has been found to agree im some cases in which the Pe- 
ravian bark could not be taken. Theauthor indeed concludes that it 
is much superior to that celebrated drug; and he adduces the follow- 
ing considerations in support of his opinion : , : 

‘ x, That from its more grateful nature and pleasant taste, it can 
be administered to patients who. cannot, from particular dislike or 
other circumstances, take the Peruvian bark. 

¢ 2. That from its possession of more active principles, its powers 
exceed those of the bark in a high degree, and accomplish cures 
where the bark, previously used, has failed, And 

¢ 3. That its administration is not attended with those unpleasant 
symptoms that often accompany the bark, in affecting the stomach 
and howels, and which occasion it either to lay upon it as a heavy 
load, or to produce irritation, looseness, and gripes, thus defeating 
the very intention of its exhibition.’ : 

Without pretending to speak so fully and decisively as the author, 
we do not hesitate to say that the Rhatany root deserves a trial; and, 
as an additional argument in its favor, we may add that its cheapness 


renders it peculiarly proper for public charities. Bos. 


Art..33- Cases and Observations on Lithotomy ; including Hints for 
the more ready and safe Performance of the Operation. (With 
an Engraving.) To which are added, Observations on the Ciiim- 
ney-sweeper’s Cancer, and other miscellaneous remarks. By W. 
Simmons, Surgeon. 8vo. 18s 6d. Vernor and Hood. 18c8. 
This pamphlet may deserve perusal, as containing some remarks 

founded on the experience of a man of observation, engaged in exten. 


“give practice; yet it will probably be thought that they are scarcely 


of sufficient importance to have been made the subject of a separate 
publication. The cases of lithotomy are four. The first is that’ of 
a patient on whom the operation had been. performed five years be. 

os fore 
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fore for the same complaint, and in which the second operation ter- 
minated fatally, owing to the bladder being in a diseaded state. No- 
thing remarkable occurs in the second and third cases, and they are 
introduced only for the purpose of illustrating the effects of the 
smoky atmosphere of a large town, in retarding the healing of waqunds. 
In the fourth case, the bladder seems to have contracted round the 
stone, very much as the uterus occasionally does on its contents, 
and to have oppored a considerable obstacle to its extraction. 

The case of chimney-sweeper’s cancer is detailed principally for 
the purpose of shewing the effects of the arsenical solution in alleviating 
the pain of the disease in its latter stage, when there is no longer any 

rospect of curing it. Mr. Simmons takes occasion also to mention 
the benefit which he has experienced from the application of the are 
gentum nitratum, in the inveterate ulcer of the ale nasi. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34. Hints to the Bearers of Walking sticks and Umbrellas. Ulus- 
trated by six Engravings, 8vo. pp. 32. 28. 6d. Murray. 
1808. 

Imagine not, gentle reader, that these hints are to be classed with 

- Swift’s Meditations on a Broom-stick : but allow this writer and de- 

signer to enjoy his laugh, ‘since it is not without its utility. Gentle. 

men and ladies certainly require to be drilled into the proper mode of 
carrying sticks and umbrellas in crowded streets ; and many accidents 





happen from aukwardness in this respect. ‘Fhe engravings which il. 


lustrate the pamphlet are humorous illustrations of this remark, and 
cannot be inspected without asmile. Ifthe letter-press possesses not 
so much spirit and vis comica as the etchings, it is by no means desti- 
tute of such qualities. The author exhibits the numerous eneroachers 
on the public right of way by the improper use of sticks, under the 
denominations of x. the Fencer; 2. the Twirler; 3. the Arguer ; 
4. the Trailer; 5. the Parthian; 6. the Unicorn; 7. the Turnstile ; 
while umbrella. bearers are classed under the characteristic names of 1. 
Shield-bearers; 2 Sky strikers; 3. Mud-scoopers ; 4. Inverters. 
The a¥kward-squad of walkers may derive benefit from taking a 
half crown lesson from Solomon Supplejack, as the author styles him 


self. 
Art. 35. Tbe New Boethius; or, Of the Consolation of Christi- 
‘ anity. vo. pp. 214. 5s. Boards) Mawman. 18c6. 

The work of the estimable Roman, whose name this volume 
adopts, contains many just and valuable reflections, blended with 
mysticism and error; and its present attraction is unquestionably 
_ owing less to its own excellence, than to the circumstances in which 

it was penned, and ta the character of its author. 

However great was the merit of Boethius, if we take into our con- 
sideration the time in which he lived, we shall not be thought to rete 
very highly the claisfis of his imitator, if we admit that he equals hig 
original ; a praise to which he is at least intitled. 

The nature and design of the present volume may be collecfed from 
the following passage, which occurs in the short account which the 


_ @uthor gives of the antient christian philosopher ; 


‘ Bo- 


Moy. 
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© Boethius had experienced, as in his work he informs us, a long 
aad uninterrupted series of prosperity ; on his sudden fall from the 
summit of human happifiess to the lowest pitch of adversity, in the 
resources of an excellent mind he sought his consolation : and during 
his confinement, wrote his treatise on the ConsoLatiron oF~Puito- 
sorpHy. The work is comprised in five books, written in prose and 
verse ; and the latter in varied metre, which agreeably diversifies the 
composition. A sixth book, it ts supposed, he intended to have ad« 
ded ; concerning that eternal life of happiness, which awaits the vir- 
tuous in another and a better state than this, and the variety of suf- 
ferings and afflictions through which the primitive christians made 
their way to it: forming an inexhaustible fund of consolation under 
the stroke of adversity of whatever kind, and in every degree. And 
the supposition is supported by several allusions to such a design, in- 
terspersed in the work he hath left us. 

‘ But the axe of the executioner interposed : and death compelled 
him to lay down his pen, and leave this his last literary labour unfi- 
nished. He was beheaded in prison in the year 525: and his tomb is 
shewn in Pavia, the ancient Ticinum, with the following inscription ; 


© Maonia & Latia lingua clarissemus, et qui 
Consul eram, hic nune missus in exilium. 
Et quid Mors rapuit ? Probitas me vexit ad aurat, 
£t nunc Fama viget maxima, vivit Opus, 


< Famed in the languages of Greece and Rome, 
A Consul once, here Ian Exile come. 
And what did Death of ill or horror bring ? | 
It gave the soaring soul an angel’s wing, 
Gave to Fame’s silver tongue my deathless fame to sing. : 


¢ What the christian philosopher intended, and the tyrant’s man- 
date ubliged him to leave unfinished, the author, far as his slender 
abilities permitted, has in the following pages endeavoured to sup- 

ly.’ 

° Th this volume, a novice is represented as disconsolate from the 
failure of alt his attempts to realize happiness; in which situation 
he is successively addressed by Common Sense, the Stoic Philosophy, 
Pleasure, and th: Philosophy of the day. At length he has the good 
fortune to fall into the hands of a more effective instructress. Weare 
told that : 

‘ While absorbed in a train of thought, a tall majestic person pre- 
sented herself to me. She appeared of moreahan mortal mien ; and 
as she approached me in slow and solemn step, ; 


“© Incessu patut Dea.’’ 


¢ A snow-white veil she wore, which half concealed her modest 
charms: complacency smiledin her countenance, and contemplation 
raised her eye, as soaring above all sublunary objects, in holy reve- 
rence to heaven. She held in her hand a scroll, on which was writ. 
tenj Tue Boon or Trurn. ‘The title caught my eye; and ob- 
serving curiosity strongly charactered tm it, she thus addressed me: 
Young man, you seem to look with an enquiring vyc ow this book. 


7" The 
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The title, replied I, doth indeed. greatly interest me; and your ap4 
pearance, in the present dissatisfaction of mind my doubts have cre- 
ated, induces me to ask why [ am not as happy as the cheerful 
birds, and frisking quadrupeds, around me. My enjoyments are 1m- 
perfect; and I fecl wants that I cannot supply. Because, replied 
she, ‘regarding me with a smile of serenity, you have forfeited your 
happiness; and they have preserved theirs. The Author of Nature 
committed to you a much greater trust, than was received by them ; 
and you have proved unfaithful. Your intimations, said I, seem to 
mock at reason, and affect a higher flight. If, however, they be 
founded, 1 will allow them better shaped to solve my doubts, than 
all the vain surmises of philosophy have yet taught me. Do not, 
answered she, disparage the name of philosophy. According to the 


true import of the word, I honour it; which, if I understand the - 


term aright, is the love cf wisdom. It is a name of the highest ho- 
nour ; but, having been abused to many bad purposes, is much soil- 
ed in wearing. And therefore, answered I, waving the name, ac- 
cording to your ideas of it, from your lips I willbe contented to hear 
explained the thing. The love of wisdom, replied she, is the lové 
of truth ; and, as the title of this volume declares, that subject form’ 
Its sole contents. It teaches happiness, and the road that leatls to it ; 
and the book that teaches happiness, that, and that only, is the 
book of truth. It came from heaven, not as the statue of the 
Ephesian goddess. fell from Jupiter: it is the record of .a divine Per- 
son, who, by an act of unexampled love, opened to mankind the way 
to happiness ; and Himself came down from heaven to direct them 
init, This ts, in brief, the contents of the book, and the substance 
of my philosophy. : 
‘ Taught caution by the specious professions of those philosophic 
uides, who had already so largely promised, and so imperfectly per- 
canals and my despondency increased in proportion to my disap- 
pointments, instead of reposing with implicit confidence on this ‘pro- 
mised anchor of hope, I could not help betraying an air of difh- 
dence ; and smilingly asked, whether it were not merely a book, in- 
stead of a statue; and whether the ccelestial origin of both did not 
stand on equal ground. With a degree of austerity, she fixed her 
eyes on me, then impressing kisses on the scroll, raised it to heaven, 
as if intreating pardon to me for my inconsiderate reflection. The 
smgularity of her action and expression at that: moment, a little eme 
barrassed me ; and ina more submissive and humbled tone, I inqut- 
red her name ; and from what fountain of philosophy she drew those 


wondrous stores of knowledge, of which, with so much confidence, 
she had boasted. 


‘ Of eye contemplative, and aspect staid, 
Benignly thus replied the heavenly maid: 
I boast no knowledge of the laws, that tie 
The hidden soul of this world’s harmony. 
. My eye with philosophic pride explores 
No hidden springs of nature’s mystic stores. . 
Far from these scenes I wing my bolder flig’t, 
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Rapt into visions of eternal light. 

‘Yo guide the wanderer, and to lead the blind, 
In happier spheres to rc<instate mankind. 
Thither my teachiag tends, and that my aim : 
Man is my care, ReLiGion ia my name. 

‘ In the bright radiance of my virgin zone 
Fond Hope erects his adamantine throne ; . 
The cherub Hope, that smooths the gathering frowa 
Of care, and makes even future joys our own. 

1 strew this world with pleasantness.and peace ; 
And give a better, when these blessings ccase. 
I purge, ’midst real ills, and seeming good, 
Those sadly felt, and this misunderstood, 
While all is darkness, diffidence, and doubt, 
And one chimera drives another out 

The light mind’s visual ray : while at my call, 
When pleasure flattens, and when fears appal, 
New worlds arise, new wings to Hope I lend, 
Man’s doubts I silence, and his views extend. 





‘If, replied I, your professions be not illusory as those, to which I 
have already listened, the visionary sallies of imagination ; 1f what -you 
propose w.ll bear the review of cool examination, and stand the test 
of reason: your philosophy, call it by what name you please, seems 
the most unexceptionable thit has yct been proposed to me ; and you, 

by whatever title you wish to be addressed, shall be my guide, mv 
| philosopher, and friend.’ 


From this extract, the reader will perceive the spirit of the work. 
If performances are not wanting which will prove more satisfactor 
to our reason, and more gratifying to the taste, few will leave on the 
mind impressions more favourable to virtue. 


From the dedication, it appears that the author’s name is Shipherd. Jo 


Art. 36. Thoughts on the Present Condition of the Stage, and on the 
Construction of anew Theatre. 8vo, 43 pp. 13.6d. Clarke. 
This pamphlet appears to have been suggested by the late catas- 
trophe at Covent-Garden; and we think that much good sense. is 
displayed in the observations of its author, who attributes-the preseng 
very low state of our theatrical amusements, first to the immense size 
of the houses, which precludes the possibility of dramatic exceilencte ; 
and next to the monopolizing patents at Drury-Lane and Covent— 
Garden, which operate to the suppression of all competition, and 
every motive for great and honottabie exertions on the part both of 
managers and actors. We fear, however, that no representations of 
public convenience will have much effect on the proprietors of our 
theatres, whose sole object appears to be the greatest possible extens 
sion of immediate profit: hut we hope that the cautions of benevolent 
persons, forthe prevention of future calamities by fire, will obtain 
more complaisant attention, 


Lord Carlisle is said to be the author of these Youghts. | Merv. 
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this Number, and containsthe Foreign Literature as usual, with 





3i2 CoRRESPONDENCE. 


SINGLE SERMON. 

Art. 37. The Wisdom from Above, a Fast Sermon preached at 
St. James’s Church, Bath, Feb. 17, 1808. By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of St. James’s. 8vo. 18. 6d. Cuthell and 
Martin. 

Imbued with the spirit of the Christian religion, which is a spirit 
of purity and peace, Mr. Warner disclaims the intention of con- 
verting the Subpit on a fast-day into a political rostrum, and of 
rendering his discourse subservient to the views of those who would 
‘s give edge unto the swords 

That make such waste in brief mortality.” 

His sentiments of true religion correspond with those which are to 
be found in the gospel of his Divine Master; and if persons who call 
themselves Christians would reduce them more to practice, private 





evil and national calamity would prevail less in the world. Mo xy. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 

The remarks of A. B. of Saltcoats are candid, but we cannot ad- 
vise him to print them in the form of a pamphlet; to which purpose, 
indeed, six pages of M.S., not very closely written, can scarcely ‘be 
considered as adequate. If he wishes to have the paper returned to 
him, his directions shall be followed. D? 





_A. B., of Camden Town, seems surprized at having discovered 
not merely a. similarity of sentiment but an identity of expression, 
between Mr. Wright’s Life of Servetus and La Roche’s Me- 
moirs of Literature for 1712 and 1713, which contain a series of 
letters on that subject: but Mr. Wright’s book must in course be a 


‘compilation from all the sources and authorities which he could ob- 


tain; and we see no cause for surprize, under sucl circumstances, 
if he has copied sentences as well as borrowed information. 





Mr. Fawcett is informed that. the historian to whony we alluded, 
in the passage to which he refers, (Rev. for Nov. p. 293,) was Mr. 
Gibbon; eee his Roman History, vol. iv., in the chapter on Civil 
Law. Respecting the other part of Mr. F.’s letter, we can afford 


him no information ; nor is the inquiry within our province. JO. 





¢ A Constant Reader’ adverts to our noteon Mr. Ensor’s work, 
Rev. for Dec. p. 411., in which we remarked that when he spoke 
of Syracuse he seemed rather to be alluding to Corinth. Our anno-— 
tation was made in reading the proof sheet, and we did not then turh 
to Mr. Ensor’s reference to Livy: but on again perusing the passage 
and that reference, we find that Mr. E. was speaking of the spolia- 


tion of Syracuse by Marcellus. Te has, however, confounded two 


events and two Generals, by ascribing to Marcellus the anecdote 
yespecting the paintings and statues which is due to Mummius; and 
the recollection of which induced us to make the remark in question. 





*,* The Appennrx to Vol. rvit. of the M. R. is published with 


the Title and Index for the Volume. 
(6, DS, SL, 7 Wd : 
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